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TH SUMMER SESSIONS 
FOR TEACHERS 


NEW CLASSROOM 
building is now in use 
for summer Sessions. It 
is the first general class- 
room building East of 
the Mississippi to be 
entirely air-conditioned. 
Other innovations in- 
clude scientific color de 
sign, elevators for han- 
dicapped students. All 
rooms are wired to re- 
ceive closed-circuit TV, 


A wide selection of graduate and undergraduate courses are offered to teachers, PRE-SESSION 


school principals and superintendents in the 1957 Summer Sessions of Temple 
University. Here are courses ideally suited to your needs whether you require 
further training for certification or are a candidate for a degree. Here you 
will have available all the regular University facilities while, at the same time, 
the varied historical and intellectual advantages of the greater Philadelphia 


Registration 
Friday, June 7, 
Sessions 


Monday, June 10 to 
Friday, June 28. 


area will be conveniently at hand. You will enjoy both the educational REGULAR SESSIONS 


and cultural opportunities offered by a summer at Temple University in 
Philadelphia. 


Write for the Temple University Bulletin which lists the courses 
to be offered during the 1957 Summer Sessions. Address Office 
of the Registrar, Broad Street and Montgomery Avenue, Phila- 


-_ TEMPLE 
‘e UNIVERSITY 


THE UNIVERSITY OF A GREATER PHILADELPHIA 
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Registration 

Friday, June 28 and 
Saturday, June 29. 
Sessions 

Monday, July 1 to 
Friday, August 9. 


delphia 22, Pennsylvania. POST-SESSIONS 


Registration 
Friday, August 9, 
Sessions 


Monday, August 12 to 
Friday, August 30. 
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GUIDANCE COUNSELORS: 
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Do your Seniors 
know about the 
: Military Plan 
' | that lets them plan “ 
their future? ~ 
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The Army Reserve wants you to have full details ~~ 
on the plan that protects their civilian future 


Ya 
| 


WITH today’s young men facing a military 


military obligation by serving at home as a mem- 





obligation, high school counselors have taken on 
the responsibility of military orientation as well 
as civilian career counseling. You have done an 
outstanding job in explaining the various service 
plans; however, there is one plan with which you 
may not be too familiar. It is the new plan for 
young men 17 to 1814 written into the Reserve 
Forces Act of 1955. 


There is one basic reason why your seniors 
should know of this plan: by enlisting in the 


ber of a local Reserve unit. Obviously, this serv- 
ice plan offers a great opportunity for young 
men to carry out their educational or other 
civilian plans and fulfill their military obligation 
at the same time. 


There are many other advantages to this special 
plan, and the Army Reserve would like you to 
have a special booklet, “The Reserve Story,” 
which will give you the full details. To get it, 
simply clip and mail the coupon below or con- 


tact your local Army Reserve Unit Commander 
or Unit Advisor. 


Army Reserve they will take only six months’ 
active duty and fulfill the remainder of their 





















I 
| Office of the Chief of Reserve and ROTC Affairs sFENGn, oa 
r Department of the Army ® ; r 
r Washington 25, D. C. : : r 
i Please send me the guidance booklet “The Reserve Story.” I understand a i 
i I may obtain additional copies by writing to the above address or wT. | 
contacting my local Army Reserve representatives. a 
1 iS my J P 1 
NAME 
i ADDRESS I 
1 I 
CITY STATE i 
1 HIGH SCHOOL POSITION 
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Greeted with cheers 





LANGUAGE 


featuring 
e a balanced and comprehensive treatment 
of all areas of communication 


Bailey, Horrocks, 
Torreson, Barnes, 
Walker, McPherson, 
and Reed 
Texts—kindergarten e a strong development program of language 


through Grade 10 
Grades 11 and 12 
in preparation 
Our Language Workbooks 
Teacher’s Guides and Keys e 


skills based on cumulative growth 
e strict vocabulary and readability controls 
e lively and functional exercise material 
a flexible organization 


PUBLISHERS OF A COMPLETE LANGUAGE-ARTS PROGRAM 


American Book Company 55 Fifth Avenue 


New York 3, N. Y. 








OUR ENGLISH 












ANNOUNCING... 
The Golden Anni Edition of 
THE ALICE AND JERRY 
_, BASIC READING 


PROGRAM 


GRADES 1—6 



















Here you will find: specially 
planned lessons geared to 
meeting individual differ- 
ences in reading ability . . . convenient and 
complete Teacher's Guidebooks with mar- 
ginal and paragraph headings pointing up 
the introduction, growth, and maintenance 
of reading skills . . . brilliant full-color illus- 
trations that add zest to reading . . . numer- 
ous integrated teaching aids for each grade. 


White for full details 





EVANSTON, ILL 


WHITE PLAINS, N.Y 
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In This Issue 


|B At the beginning of a new year. 
| teachers look forward to the summer 
months. More and more teachers are 
travelling. Inspiration for a_ trip 
| abroad this summer is given in our 
feature article written by Arthur W. 
Ferguson, former superintendent ot 
' schools at York. The pictures on the 
cover and those in the article of Doc- 
tor and Mrs. Ferguson with friends 
abroad will turn wishful thinking of 
| many into the realities of a trip this 
summer either abroad or in our own 
beautiful United States. 


& January is the kickoff month for 
NEA Centennial celebrations. Read the 
article by the NEA President in this 
issue for the objectives of the National 
Commission. 


® Creative art for special education 
students is described by Helen M. 
Porter in a one-page story. 


® Conventions to come and reports 
on conventions held during the last 
few months of 1956 feature the Keep 
Posted section. 


®& A few more stories on honors paid 
to teachers who retired at the close of 

| the last school year are in this issue. 
There are more of these to come in this 
volume year. 


& Nineteen hundred fifty-seven brings 
new faces on the Executive Council 
of the PSEA. In the Educational In- 
terests section, there is a report on the 
representatives which according to our 
Constitution will comprise the 1957 
Executive Council. 


®& Eugene P. Bertin, in his page of 
Ravelin’s, gives you some good sug- 
gestions for starting right the year 


1957. 
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AT BIRTH, what is a siti like? What are his ‘‘areas 
of growth"’? Are his babblings and actions impor- 


tant? Teachers will appreciate the important clues 
that the early months of life give as outlined in our 
newest child psychology folder, 
S. June Smith. Write for your FREE COPY today. 
wraee 6 is no obligation, of ¢ course. 
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Infancy", by Dr. 









What Is Your Most Valuable Asset ? 
YOUR ABILITY TO EARN AN INCOME 


In the teaching profession, income opportunities have never been better. But 
you should protect yourself against financial damage caused by DISABLING 


ACCIDENTS OR ILLNESS! 


| ncreasing numbers of teachers are protecting their incomes during periods 
of disability—in hospitals and AT HOME— with Educators Income Plans. 


N- medical questions are asked during group installation. 


i overage is year ‘round, authorized leaves and vacations included. 


Over a million dollars was paid to teachers by Educators in 1955. 


Morey when you need it most... to help pay medical, surgical, hospital 


expenses—PLUS income for normal living. 


ducators Protection can help you save your savings for vacations, travel, a 
home, new car, fine clothes and all the wonderful things you have planned. 
7 the coupon today for details and FREE FOLDER, ‘‘The Four Year Old.” 








P. O. BOX 149, LANCASTER, PA. , 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICE DEPT. ind — Pee ‘ 
CHARLES HANEY HAYES PERSON HERBERT FRANK J) 
Pittsburgh Lewisburg Philadelphia 
Please send me, without charge or obliga- 
tion, your a child psychology folder en- There’s an Educators representative liv- 
titled “INFANCY” also send information ing in your area. He's carefully trained 
about your Accident & Sickness Protec- to assure you personal service. Mail the 
tion [] Hospital Protection [] Have rep- coupon today for full particulars or to 
resentative call have him call on you. 

— TEACHER [_ | 
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The January Cover 


| 
| Teachers today teach in a world 
| society. The teacher is much like the 
| Spanish philosopher who epitomized 
| his career in these words, “I was born 
_ and I belong to the human race.” 
| The pictures on the January cover 
depict a small part of what Arthur W. 
| Ferguson, former superintendent of 
the York City schools, and Mrs. Fer- 
guson saw as they circled the globe. 
The Fergusons are widely traveled. 
For many years they have followed 
the traveler’s trail during summer va- 
cations. Upon retirement a life dream 
| became a_ reality, namely, a_ trip 
| around the world. It is the story of 
this trip and impressions gained by 
meeting many teachers that Doctor 
Ferguson tells about in the feature 
| article of the January JouRNAL. 

Our artist has symbolized the global 

| tour with an elliptical outline of the 

world and by appropriate photographs 
gives the observer a few glimpses of 
the many points of historic interest 
that were visited. 

In the feature article Doctor Fergu- 
son gives a clue to a number of these 
interesting people and places. More 
important, however, are his observa- 
tions about teachers as travelers. As 
one reads his article one concludes that 
an American teacher, no matter how 
far distant the journey, does not travel 
alone for teachers aside from the per- 

| sonal satisfaction of travel recognize. 
also, that travel is a basic ingredient 
in securing factual information and in 
building a philosophy about the world 
and its people. 

More and more teachers travel and 
the desire to travel is so great that the 


National Education Association has 


provided special travel service for its 
members by sponsoring local, national, 
and world tours each year. 

Any travel that is extensive requires 
planning and so the cover and the 
feature article in the January issue 
come to you as a reminder that if you 
are thinking of an extensive tour in 
1957 now is the time to plan. 
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ESPITE coal’s age-old existence, its advantages have 

been widely recognized only in the past few centuries. 
Although one of the first references to coal was by 
Theophrastus as early as 371 B.C., knowledge of coal 
remained limited to scattered localities. For example, 
Romans in Britain were familiar with coal before 400 A.D., 
yet Romans in France were not aware of it. And although 
coal was known in parts of Europe in the 10th and 11th 
Centuries and some English monks were mining and 
shipping coal in 1269, forty years later Marco Polo was 
met with disbelief in many ports when he told of the 
Chinese using a black rock for fuel. 


In this country, the first definite reference to coal was 
by Joliet in 1673. Seventy years later, our first commercial 
coal mine or “place cald the cole pit” opened near Rich- 
mond, Virginia. During the late 1700’s, coal was discover- 
ed in Pennsylvania and used locally, but attempts to ship 
it down the Lehigh and Susquehanna failed. People would 
not believe the black stones could burn. 


Two factors altered this dormant coal trade. For one 
thing, the Industrial Revolution at the end of the 18th 
Century created a need for a source of power that only 





A SERIES 


of Coal 
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coal could fill. At the same time, the steam engine was 
perfected and became adaptable to both coal mining and 
railway transportation, making possible increased pro- 
duction and distribution of coal. From this time on, coal 
has increased in importance to become a dominant 
industrial factor in our present economy. 


NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C. 


FREE! If you desire complete information on coal for 
use in your classes, fill out and mail the coupon below. 


Educational Division, National Coal Association 7018 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 

Gentlemen: Please send me a free copy of ‘‘Class Report” 
(booklet on coal for intermediate grades, illustrated in color) 
and a list of other teachers’ aids. 
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The American Teacher Abroad 


ARTHUR W. FERGUSON 


York 


TT" manager of a local travel agency 
in Damascus and I were chatting in 
the lobby of the Omyad Hotel. “June, 
July, and August,” he was saying, “are 
my best months. Then come the attrac- 
tive and alert American school teach- 
ers.” This conversation occurred early 
in March, 1956, and is cited to illus- 
trate the high regard in which the 
American teacher is held by the total 
travel industry around the globe. At 
this writing, it seems improbable that 
my Arab friend will see many of his 
favorite clients in the summer of 1957, 
but the peaceful parts of the world 
will see them by the thousands. 

This tribute of the Syrian travel 
agent confirms my own observation 
based on travel experience in the last 
25 years. American classroom teachers 
are good travelers and are effective 
ambassadors for their country wherever 
they go. Since June, 1952, Mary (Mrs. 
Ferguson) and I have visited 30 coun- 
tries and three British crown colonies 
in Europe, Asia, and Africa. We have 
seen the American school teacher 
abroad in many parts of the world. 

We also have met a number of 


former teachers who have recently 


married American men abroad. Most 
of these girls had taught in the Army 
schools to be found around the globe 
and are now the wives of servicemen. 
So the American teachers abroad are 
not only the tourists who joyfully take 
to the road in June, but there are 
hundreds of others in classrooms 
around the world—some as exchange 
teachers and many more as teachers 
in schools maintained by the United 
States government. 


| Enjoy School Teachers 


One of my interests as I travel is 





Doctor Ferguson and Floyd Smith on 
U. S. S. Hazelwood at Beirut 
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to identify school teachers among the 
people I meet as I genuinely enjoy 
visiting with members of my profes- 
sion. Some years ago, many teachers 
endeavored to conceal their calling 
and frequently pretended to be en- 
gaged in other occupations. 

Since World War IJ, I am finding 
that the teacher abroad more readily 
acknowledges her profession. The re- 
spect in which the teacher is held, es- 
pecially in Europe, encourages and 
promotes this changed attitude. Ameri- 
cans abroad are thrown together in 
many ways. They seek hotels popular 
with Americans, they travel together 
on sightseeing trips and in public con- 
veyances, and those who go abroad by 
steamer meet many fellow Americans 
on shipboard. 

In these contacts with other Ameri- 
cans away from home, the members of 
our profession are now saying with 
pride, “I am a teacher.” One reason 
for this increased readiness to identify 
themselves, I believe, is a rather gen- 
eral acceptance that teachers are com- 
petent and informed travelers. It may 
be the American teacher abroad has 
more social confidence as a traveler 
than as a teacher. By contrast with 
many American travelers, the teacher 
is on secure ground in this new con- 


fidence. 


The Teacher Is Interested 


The length of the summer vacation 
is the chief reason why so many teach- 
ers are found in the growing army of 
tourists during the height of the sea- 
son, but this does not explain their 
competence as travelers. After a care- 
ful consideration of the question, 
based on observation of many years, 
I have concluded that a number of the 
qualities contributing to success in the 
classroom are valuable attributes for 
the traveler. 

The traveling teacher is interested 
in what she is doing. Even though her 
tour may be planned and conducted 
from start to finish, the teacher wants 
to know for herself. She reads in her 
itinerary that she will be at the Maria 
Theresa Hotel, in Innsbruck, Austria, 


on July 22 and 23.-Many travelers are 
content with that knowledge and are 
perfectly willing to wait until they 
reach Innsbruck to learn what is there. 
Not the American teacher. She has 
read about Innsbruck, she has talked 
with people at home who have been 
there, the chances are she has a list 
of shops where specialized items may 
be found at attractive prices. 

Interest is a sine qua non for the 
good traveler, although an amazing 
number of tourists seem to be content 
with just being in motion. Breadth of 
interest is one of the chief attributes 
of the successful traveler. One of the 
very best guides we have encountered 
gave this advice to a group he was 
conducting through El Escorial. “To- 
ledo is the most rewarding city in 
Spain. The way to see Toledo is to do 
the usual things with the guide—the 
cathedral, the home and the museum 
of El Greco, the ruins of the Alcazar. 
Then slip off by yourself and walk 
through the streets of Toledo soaking 
up the charm and the atmosphere of 
the lingering past.” It takes a many- 
sided interest for that kind of absorp- 
tion. Most teachers who travel have an 
interest of many facets. When teachers 
are traveling in groups of two, three, 
or four, the combined interests of the 
group lead to an enrichment of the 
experience of each. 

Only the seasoned traveler has any 
realization of the amount of physical 
energy that is expended in travel. Just 
examine the itinerary of any friend 
who is going abroad and you will be 
amazed at the grueling pace that is 
planned. I saw the travel plan of two 
ladies from Florida who were traveling 
with us for several days in Spain. 





A rickshaw ride in Cochin, India 
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They were to be in Europe for 35 days 
and they were scheduled to be in 25 
different hotels in 25 different cities. 
Constant travel with constant sight- 
seeing—and these two ladies also were 
interested in the night life of the 
places to be visited—is a wearing 
grind. 

Not all itineraries are that rugged 
but few tourists spend more than two 
or three days in one place. That is 
especially true of the first trip when 
the idea is to cover as much territory 
as possible—seven countries in eleven 
days. What sustains the tourist in this 
mad rush from place to place? The 
answer is a quality to be found in all 
good teachers—enthusiasm. 


The Teacher Is Enthusiastic 


To prove my point on the power 
of enthusiasm, many local sightseeing 
tours are planned to include the op- 
portunity for shopping. After morning 
and afternoon stints of seeing - the 
town, having walked ten miles through 
four cathedrals, three art galleries, 
two castles, and four gardens, at five 
in the afternoon the guide announces, 
“This is the end of the tour proper, 
but in this location are several shops 
where you may buy the handmade 
products of the region. Would you 
rather be taken to your hotels, or do 
you wish to stay here for some shop- 
ping?” The women in a chorus and 
with great enthusiasm shout “Let’s go 
shopping,” even though they have al- 
ready expended more energy than 
goes into the spring house cleaning. 

Teachers as a class have this kind 
of enthusiasm for travel which enables 
them to pursue their manifold interests 
often at a strenuous, tiring pace. En- 
thusiasm for such stunts as visiting the 
Blue Grotto at Capri, where you lie 
prone on the bottom of a rowboat to 
enter the enchanting cave, is character- 
istic of the traveling teacher. It is one 
of the best talents in her equipment for 
travel. 

There is one basic hallmark of the 
seasoned traveler and that is adapta- 
bility. So many things can happen on 
a trip, especially an extended trip, that 
only those who accept change phil- 
osophically can genuinely enjoy travel. 
Mary and I were talking with a young 
woman from Philadelphia at the air- 
port in Prestwick, Scotland. We were 
each waiting for a flight from New 
York to take us to Stavanger, Norway. 
Suddenly our newly found friend was 
being paged on the loud-speaker. 
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When she returned she said, “I can’t 
go. There is no seat for me on the 
plane, even though I have a ticket with 
a seat number which I purchased in 
Philadelphia.” I asked her if her ticket 
had been reconfirmed in Scotland. She 
replied that her travel agent had as- 
sumed that responsibility. In any 
event, there was no seat for her on the 
plane, and the next day she had a 
connection with a steamer for the 
North Cape at Bergen, Norway. It is 
moments like that which test your 
adaptability. The airplane company 
guaranteed to get the young lady to 
Bergen in time for her steamer, and 
she proved herself quite adaptable. 


Adaptability Quotient 


Many things can happen, and when 
they do you better have a high adapta- 
bility quotient, otherwise fun in travel 
is not for you. Probably no profession 
offers better training in adaptability 
than does teaching. Members of the 
profession know how to meet the trials 
and tribulations of the road with calm 
dispatch, and usually with a smile. It 
is amazing how agreeable behavior 
when something happens wins the 
wholehearted cooperation of officials, 
travel agents, and hotel personnel in 
the foreign country concerned. Irri- 
table, boorish displays of the grand 
manner have the opposite effect. Most 
teachers can take the annoyances of 
travel in their stride. 

Travelers, especially seasoned travel- 
ers, are a gregarious lot. They have 
common interests, and they talk about 
their experiences with gusto. Those 
of us who travel are keenly aware that 
a goodly portion of mankind has no 
interest in flitting about the globe. 
More than that, they are bored stiff 
by conversation about trips. But when 
experienced travelers get together, it’s 
just as appropriate to talk about past 
journeys as it is to discuss golf at the 
19th hole. In fact 19th hole sociability 
often lends splendor to the telling of 
one’s experience on a safari in Africa. 

Now the teacher is friendly and 
gregarious by nature, and she fits in 
splendidly with any group on ship- 
board, in a sight-seeing bus, or in a 
hotel lobby. Our trip around the world 
in 1955-56 was greatly enhanced by 
the friendliness of a Philadelphia 
school teacher. She had made friends 
all over Europe in her travels abroad, 
and Mary and I were armed with the 
names and addresses of some of these 





Mrs. Ferguson and friends just before a 
bus ride 


friends. Then she wrote the friends 
telling them when we would be in their 
cities. All proved to be interesting 
people who made our visit more en- 
joyable and more meaningful for they 
could interpret their home communi- 
ties for us. 


A Love of Children 

There is one special quality posses- 
sed by teachers that especially endears 
them to the natives and thus engenders 
a friendly spirit for them. That is 
their natural love of children. For the 
children of the world are all alike, and 
a show of interest in some little berib- 
boned Norwegian girl will win the ap- 
probation of her parents and all the 
other Norwegians who witness the at- 
tention to a child. 

Coming home on the S. S. Constitu- 
tion, late in June, 1956, we got ac- 
quainted with two American girls who 
were returning after teaching three 
years in a United States Army school 
in Naples, Italy. The Constitution was 
loaded with children, and many of the 
kiddies naturally gravitated to the re- 
turning American teachers. Were those 
girls popular with the mamas! 

The American teacher travels with 
interest and enthusiasm. She is friendly 
and adaptable to the vicissitudes of 
the road. Even in the vacation period 
she shows a natural liking for children. 
All these qualities make her an excel- 
lent traveler. More than that she is a 
first class representative of the United 
States abroad. In all our travels, Mary 
and I have never seen an American 
school teacher of whom we felt the 
slightest degree of shame. We are sorry 
we can’t say the same for all Ameri- 
cans we have seen abroad. A small 
minority do not represent us too well. 


If ever the spirit moves me, I would 
like to write another piece ‘about the 
importance of travel in the personal 
and the professional life of the teacher. 
Travel is a natural supplement to 
formal education and classroom ex- 
perience, but that is another story. 
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Special Education Students Create 


Away with those tracings, 
hot dish mats, and other 
senseless time wasters! 


HELEN M. PORTER 


Art Supervisor 
Benjamin Franklin Joint School 
Indiana 


Ww given the opportunity, the 
time, exciting and _ stimulating 
motivation, much repetition, love and 
kindness, we know that Special Educa- 
tion students are a creative group in 
school. True, their attention span is 
much shorter, they are discouraged 
more easily, they need constant praise 
and understanding, and they must 
create along their own lines of interest 
and knowledge as every child must. 

Our eighteen students range in age 
from nine to thirteen years. Each child 
has a talent; small as it may be, in 
some cases. One of our students excels 
at making animals, whether it be 
painting, drawing, or sculping, for he 
has a real love for them. So we en- 
courage and take advantage of this 
fact. Another is mechanically inclined, 
another neat—thorough with a flair 
for good design—, another adapted to 
working small, etc. For example, all 
these talents working together on a 
large mural are bound to result in a 
piece of work greater than that of any 
one student. Our third-dimension 
“Fall” mural depicts this. 

A project such as a mural grows 
from the first discussion and small 
thread of enthusiasm until the finish 
on the allotted space or 25 ft. wall in 
this case. Each child has ideas and ex- 
presses himself, works out and adds 
to the total product. The value of this 
working, sharing, arguing and even 
fighting, sometimes, far excels the 
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Creating animals from rolled newspaper and sticky tape 


worth of the finished product, which 
in most cases turns out rather well if 
the desire and approach are sincere 
and honest. 


A Wide Variety 


The second year the students worked 
together as an organized group was 
in 1955-56. With a full-time art super- 
visor on call, they created to their 
personal satisfaction a wide variety of 
projects. 

They used airplane cement in their 
straw sculptures. They created black 
magic with crayon and Tempera. For 
their current event papers, they made 
simple folders from old _ wallpaper 
books. In this project, they were intro- 
duced to lettering pens and India ink. 
In their ink blots, they had no stan- 
dards to which to live up. Anything 
unpredictable appealed to their fancy. 

In creating collages, their delight 
was fascinating to watch. They were 
handling new and different textures 
and one could never guess what they 
would select. For winter themes, ihey 
used sand paper and crayon illustra- 
tions. 


They painted their puppets—the art 
highlight of the year, made from 
papier maché—with Tempera, then 
they shellacked them and clothed them 
with their own hand made creations. 
Finally these puppets acted in a stage 
production for an assembly program. 





Here are the completed animals. The porcupine was made from 


This project had the greatest student 
appeal of any completed all year. 

For Christmas, they made trans- 
parent Christmas decorations for the 
main hall of the school. They used 
crayon on wrapping paper and rubbed 
it with oil. Their first attempt at a 
mural on the Christmas theme was in 
Tempera. It was very realistic with the 
usual pictures. They also made leather 
accessories for Christmas presents. 

The students painted all at once on 
the floor. They made large Tempera 
paintings on the subjects they were 
studying. A mural was made for 
spring. It consisted of a paper-flat with 
rabbits and 3-D flowers cut from 
colored construction paper. Valentines 
were of the batik process. The students 
chose their own subject and melted 
crayons on wood, paper, cardboard, 
and sand paper. After a field trip to 
the Court House, they made a mural. 
Pictured were the Sheriff’s Office, the 
Jail, the Prothonotary’s Office, the 
Register and Recorder’s Office, the 
Judge’s Chambers, the Court Library, 
and the Court Room. 

We also venture to boast while 
“creating” in our Special Education 
room you will find few dull, lifeless 
faces waiting for a leader or teacher 
to carry on. Yes, we do get loud and 
sometimes unruly, but we believe our 
children’s satisfaction with themselves 
and their creations warrants all the 
“organized confusion.” 





papier maché with milk straws. 
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‘SNAPPY” NEW YEAR 


At the beginning of a New Year is 
a good time for you to recall that 
familiar rope-jumping routine, “Salt! 
Vinegar! Mustard! Pepper!” You 
know you've got to have some pep- 
per to be worth your salt. You can’t 
make footprints on the sands of time 
by sitting down, anymore than you 
can “gate-crash” success. You’ve got 
to earn a ticket through work and 
faith. 

The right angle from which to 
approach a problem is the TRY-angle. 
Only in seasickness can you get any- 
where by giving up. | once asked a 
great newspaper editor, “How did 
you get to be the editor of this 
paper?” His simple reply: “| wanted 
to be.” Everybody knows that prog- 
ress involves risks, and that you 
can't steal second base and keep 
your foot on first. Why not then go 
out on a limb? After all, isn’t that 
where the fruit is? 

Waiting for your ship to come in 
is a good way of missing the boat, or 
as the wiseacre would say, “The man 
who waits for things to turn up has 
his eyes fixed on his toes.” You 
have heard that “Wishing will make 
it so,” but in reality it makes it “so- 
so”; which explains why a high I.Q. 
is of no value to you if you also have 
a high “I Quit.” 

“lam just an average man,” said 
Teddy Roosevelt, “but, by thunder | 
work at it harder.” He knew that one 
way to avoid losing your shirt is to 
keep your sleeves rolled up. Sure, 
you can believe in luck, for you will 
find the harder you work, the more 
of it you have. When you put a 
limit on what you will do, you put a 
limit on what you ean do. 

Did you ever realize there is no 
future in any job! The future is in 
yourself. One biologist estimates 
there are 26,000,000,000,000 (26 
trillion) cells in the adult human 
body. That ought to be enough to 
go on. You’re a genius when all these 
cells are on fire. 

Eddie Cantor, in show business 41 
years, says, “It takes years to become 
a star overnight.” Fact is, you will 
never make a success of life in any 
spot or place if you are looking for 
a chance to escape the “daily grind.” 
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It's a fine thing to have laurels on 
your brow—but don’t browse on 
your laurels. The hard part of mak- 
ing good is that you have to do it 
again every day. 

The first step to a bigger success 
always has been success where you 
are now; for yesterday is a cancelled 
check, tomorrow is a_ promissory 
note, but today is ready cash; spend 
it wisely. 

So play the game hard, but play 
it smart, for “Life is hard, by the 
yard, but by the inch, it’s a cinch.” 

“Snappy” New Year! 


ARE YOU A THREE-STORY TEACHER? 


| think it was Justice Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes who had a unique way 
of classifying people. Anyway, if we 
apply his analysis to teachers, we 
find three very interesting categories. 
In one group belong those who teach 
only facts. They perform at the one- 
story level. The second group is com- 
posed of teachers who compare, 
reason, and generalize from facts. 
Their intellects rise two-stories above 
the ground. But by far the most valu- 
able to society are members of the 
third group, these three-story men 
and women who idealize, imagine, 
and predict, and whose illumination 
comes from on high as through a 
skylight. 

And strangely enough, those very 
top-flight people are the ones who 
most easily identify themselves with 
their pupils. It is they who can say 
with Ezekiel, “| sat where they sat 
for seven days and then taught 
them.” They want no greater reward 
than to see their pupils surpass them- 
selves. 

To a child thrust into a strange 
world, such a three-story teacher is 
the best thing that can possibly hap- 
pen. 


JANUARY’S PORTRAIT 

There is snow on the window pane 
framing my room, 

And the trees are heavy with a frosty 
bloom. 

A pretty picture, this glimpse of 
January's portrait. And well it might 
be, for there is always something 
propitious about a New Year. Head- 
ing the list, of course, is New Year’s 


Day itself, and if this isn’t prophetic 
enough, remember gold was dis- 
covered in California in January, 
1849. 

The foundations of our Republic 
are well portrayed in the January 
annals, which include Paul Revere, 
Thomas Paine, Betsy Ross, Ethan 
Allen, Edmund Burke, Benjamin 
Franklin, Alexander Hamilton, John 
Hancock, Robert Morris, and of course 
the great defender of the Constitu- 
tion, Daniel Webster. 

Three presidents of the United 
States were born in January—Millard 
Fillmore, William McKinley, and 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. Appropriately 
enough, Inauguration Day, January 
21, offers a fitting climax to the his- 
toric events celebrated in the first 
month. 

On the humanitarian side of civili- 
zation, January gives you Father 
Damien, self-sacrificing missionary 
to the leper colony; Louis Braille, 
famous blind teacher of the blind; 
and E. Stanley Jones, missionary to 
India. Perhaps Joan of Arc deserves 
a place among these selfless servants 
of mankind. 

January is a banner month for edu- 
cators. It comprises the anniversaries 
of the great teacher William James; 
the Swiss educator Johann Heinrich 
Pestalozzi; and the English essayist 
Francis Bacon. Contributions to sci- 
ence were made by Sir Isaac Newton 
and James Watt. And a forerunner 
to modern aviation was the first bal- 
loon ascension in the United States, 
which occurred in January, 1793. 

Teachers will not overlook the 
fairy tales of Jacob Grimm; the 
stories of Lewis Carroll (a mathema- 
tician, believe it or not); the art of 
John Singer Sargent; the poetry of 
Edgar Allen Poe and Robert Burns; 
the music of Mozart and Schubert. 

With all our January celebrations 
we should recognize the Week of 
Prayer, National Thrift Week, and 
National Hobby Week. 

Unique in the calendar for January 
is Large Size Week. This may give us 
our cue for 1957, namely, to take the 
larger view of things, to set our 
sights high, and to go for big goals. 
Perhaps we should settle for nothing 
less than a Large Size Year for our- 
selves and our profession in 1957. 
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The President’s Report 


This has been a memorable year for 
me! This year, serving as President 
of the great Pennsylvania State Edu- 
cation Association, has been for me an 
unforgettable professional experience! 

I would like you to know how gen- 
uinely proud I have been to serve as 
your President during the year 1956. 
I have been so proud to represent the 
wonderful professional people who are 
PSEA—the finest to be found any- 
where! 

It is difficult to find the words ade- 
quately to express my feelings. [ shall 
remember always the splendid coop- 
eration, the unquestioned loyalty, the 
constant faith, and the untiring pa- 
tience you placed in the President. 
Your warm, genuine hospitality and 
your graciousness added to the feeling 
of good will which was in evidence 
everywhere. 

It has been a never-ending source 
of inspiration to me to witness the pro- 
fessional activity evidenced in all parts 
of the State. Too, it has been a source 
of strength to witness firsthand the 
increased numbers who show genuine 
concern, active concern, for our pro- 
fessional organizations. The constant 
and rapid growth of PSEA is due, I’m 
sure, to this activity. 

I’ve traveled many. many miles in 
every part of Pennsylvania and_at- 
tended countless meetings of all kinds. 
As I traveled in winter, spring, sum- 
mer, and fall, I realized anew how 
correct was Kipling when he said, “It’s 
all in Pennsylvania. . . .” Truly no 
part of the State has a monopoly on 
its beauty! 

As I’ve traveled and visited class- 
rooms, and talked with teachers and 
administrators, I’ve been so impressed 
with the good job being done in our 
schools. The favorable healthy climate 
has made me say over and over again, 
“Our schools are doing a good job. 
Our children are in good hands.” 

It has been heartening, too, to see 
the growing interest of the public in 
our schools. The desire of our public 
to render more than mere “lip serv- 
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ice” to the importance of education 
and our public schools is a deserved 
tribute to you the membership. 

In addition to the many meetings 
in Pennsylvania, your President also 
had the wonderful opportunity to at- 
tend meetings outside the State. Not 
even in my wildest dreams had | an- 
ticipated the opportunity to circle the 
globe, but this privilege was mine as 
I attended the WCOTP in Manila. The 
NEA Convention in Portland, Oregon; 
the Citizenship Conference in Wash- 
ington, D. C.; the NAM in New York 
City are a few listed on the President’s 
agenda. 

Sincere thanks are due many. Space 
does not allow listing all, but specifi- 
cally may I express deep appreciation 
to: 


1. The California Community 
Schools and the State Teachers Col- 
lege, California, for their generosity 
and their professional vision in per- 
mitting the President needed time to 
devote to this important assignment 

2. The Executive Council of PSEA 
—a finer, more professional, and more 
capable board of advisers no Presi- 
dent ever had 

3. The hard-working elective and 
appointive committees of PSEA for 
their efforts, their time, and_ their 
energies expended for our professional 
growth 

4. Harvey E. Gayman, Executive 
Secretary, for his sympathetic and 
understanding assistance and his wise 
counsel 

5. The capable Headquarters Staff, 
under the exemplary leadership of the 
Executive Secretary, for their dedica- 
tion to duty 

6. You the members for, oh, so 
much 

7. And, most important, to my 
good mother for her patience, her 
constant inspiration, and for her un- 
wavering faith in her daughter. 


And, now, to our new President. I 
know I speak for all of you when I 
extend to him our best wishes and 
pledge to him our full cooperation. 

In closing, may I say, I shall treas- 


ure always the part you, my associates, 
have assumed in making this the most 
significant year of my life. But, even 
more, I treasure the realization that | 
am a member, with you; of a Proud 
Profession. You and I—teachers— 
move in noble company. The Master 
Teacher has set no limits to the height 
of service you and [ can render. 

To paraphrase Daniel Webster: 

“If we work upon marble, it will 
perish; if we work upon brass, time 
will efface it; if we rear temples, they 
will crumble into the dust; but if we 
work upon children’s immortal minds, 
if we imbue them with principles, we 
engrave on those tablets something 
which no time can efface and which 
will heighten and brighten to all 
eternity.” 

—Lucy A. VALERO, Past President 








Fred R. Korman 
Fallen Timber 
President 
Central 
Convention 
District 


Harry K. Gerlach 
Quarryville 
President 
Southern 
Convention 
District 


Philadelphia Teachers 
Annual Conference 


“Democracy’s Greatest Gift—Our 
Schools” was the topic for the annual 
conference of the Philadelphia Teach- 
ers Association on December 1. Harold 
R. W. Benjamin, professor of educa- 
tion, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, was the speaker at the open- 
ing general meeting when Meyer 
Berkowitz served as chairman. 

Following this general session, there 
were group meetings for nine subjects 
in the elementary schools and ten sub- 
jects in the secondary schools. There 
were also meetings on topics of gen- 
eral interest and on special services. 
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NEA to Observe Centennial in 1957 


MARTHA A. SHULL 


President, National Education Association 


Teacher, Jefferson High School 
Portland, Oregon 


HE National Education Association, 
T wshich includes a majority of the 
teachers and school administrators of 
Amercia, will observe its 100th birth- 
day in 1957. 

For almost a century the NEA has 
worked with all those who believe in 
the schools. It has assumed that there is 
a joint responsibility between citizens 
generally and teachers for the welfare 
of children and youth—so naturally it 
expects all, not just teachers, to join 
in observing the Centennial anniver- 
sary of the founding of the organized 
teaching profession in America. 

More than a year ago the NEA set 
up a special Commission of 21 leaders 
from both inside and outside educa- 
tion to plan the Centennial observance. 
This Commission has chosen as the 
Centennial theme: “An Educated 
People Moves Freedom Forward.” By 
this theme the Commission wishes to 
involve all people, not just teachers 
alone, and remind every citizen of his 
stake in the schools by calling atten- 
tion to the close relationship of educa- 
tion and freedom. 


Commission Sets Goals 


This Commission also set up three 
general objectives to guide the pro- 
gram of observance: 

1. To consider the decisive role of 
education in a changing world 

2. To stimulate action to provide 
adequate education for the increasing 
millions of children 

3. To strengthen the teaching pro- 
fession in its service to people of all 
ages 

The first of these objectives is meant 
to use the Centennial occasion to get 
people to look critically and apprecia- 
tively at their schools. It calls upon 
everyone to pause for a calm, clear 
look at the whole of the nation’s school 
program in the light of a century’s 
experience, to see the difference 
schools make in a world where change, 
though dramatic and confusing, is 
taken for granted—and to see what 
his own local schools are doing and 
what they need. 

The second objective is aimed at 
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calling attention to the pyramid of 
school problems with which the cen- 
tury culminates. The Commission feels 
that the whole future of what has en- 
dured for a century in American edu- 
cation depends upon whether or not 
the nation faces the climactic problems 
the century has brought. 

Objective three represents a_re- 
sponsibility of the teaching profession 
itself. It calls upon teachers, in a day 
of desperate shortages, to dedicate 
themselves to greatness through a 
greater appreciation for their own 
work—to see every student as im- 
portant, even under pressures that tend 
to make them lose human personalities 
in routine and detail. It calls too upon 
young people who might become cap- 
able teachers to consider joining the 
profession with its challenging re- 
sponsibilities—to help “strengthen”’ it. 


Program Involves Students 


The NEA has some thirty projects 
approved by the Commission to carry 
out the Centennial program. Students, 
whose welfare has always been re- 
garded by the NEA as the highest pur- 
pose of a responsible teaching profes- 
sion, are invited to participate. They 
are called to examine their own schools 
critically and appreciatively—not for 
the finding of any “sermon” on the 
greater advantages this generation is 
being given by its elders, nor for see- 
ing what “wonderful” teachers they 
may have today, but for the role stu- 
dents themselves have in helping to 
build the progressively better schools 
America has been trying to build for a 
century. 

While projects making up the NEA 
Centennial program will get some co- 
ordination and promotion from NEA 
Headquarters in Washington, D. C., 
the observance will not take place in 
Washington, but all over the nation. 
For a century the NEA has depended 
upon those who believe in education 
everywhere to join it in behalf of 
schools. What is more natural than 
that on the occasion of its Centennial 
it continue to do so. 








Dear Miss North: 

Why, oh why, do primary teachers 
have children spend time coloring 
pictures? Don’t they see what that 
activity does to the children’s creative 
thinking and expression? Can any- 
thing be done about it? 


Despairing Art Supervisor 


Dear Friend: 

Why do they do it? For a number 
of reasons, all of which make sense to 
the teacher of a primary classroom: 

1. The need to keep a number of 
children quietly employed while the 
teacher works with small groups 

2. Children’s enjoyment of color- 
ing activities and their desire to make 
the workbook pages “pretty” 

3. The inexpensive “seat work” 
obtained from further utilization of 
workbooks beyond the reading period 

4. The gain in muscular control 
obtained from practice in staying 
within the lines 

5. The traditional practice of color- 
ing activities in primary grades 

6. Lack of conviction that this type 
of activity is detrimental to children’s 
creative growth and restrictive of their 
free expression. 

Can anything be done about it? 
Have you thought of these things? 

1. Telling teachers in primary 
grades why you believe it is detri- 
mental to growth in creative expres- 
sion 

2. Providing books and articles on 
this subject so that they realize this is 
not just a “pet peeve” of their own 
local supervisor 

3. Thinking about the problem of 
keeping pupils quietly employed when 
group work is going on so that you 
can give guidance in planning activi- 
ties which will develop creative think- 
ing and not restrict their expression 

4. Planning with the elementary 
principal or supervisor a mimeo- 
graphed list for quiet independent 
creative work activities. 


Primary teachers, I believe, will re- 
spond to your leadership in this area 
which causes deep concern. 


Sincerely, 
Meg Hered 
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The 1957 Executive Council 


Under 


our Constitution, the 1957 


Executive Council will consist of the 
following: 


I. 


Il. 


Il. 


OFFICERS 

1. The President 

2. The Vice President 

3. The State Superintendent of 


Public Instruction 


DEPARTMENT PRESIDENTS 
1. Administration 
2. Classroom Teachers 
a. President of Department 
b. Representative of Depart- 
ment 
3. Higher Education 
1. Vocational and Practical Arts 
Education 
5. Supervision and Curriculum 
REPRESENTATIVES OF THE 
NINE CONVENTION DIS- 
TRICTS 
1. Central—Fred R. Korman. 


AA 
~~ 


9. 


Fallen Timber, classroom 
teacher, two years 
Central-Western — Merle A. 
Beam, Windber, administra- 
tor, one year 
Eastern—Clyde_ R. 
Easton, administrator. 
years 
Midwestern—TIrwin Stunkard, 
New Castle, administrator, 
one year 

Northeastern—T. Stuart Wil- 


Uhler, 
two 


liams, Luzerne, administra- 
tor, one year 

Northwestern — James W. 
Cable. Warren, classroom 


teacher, one year 
Southeastern—W. W. Eshel- 
man, Fort Washington, ad- 
ministrator, one year; War- 
ren E. Ringler, Morrisville, 
administrator, two years 
Southern—Harry K._ Ger- 
lach, Quarryville, adminis- 
trator, two years 
Western—Robert J. Haber- 
len, West Alexander, admin- 
istrator, one year; Ruth A. 
Isett, Pittsburgh, classroom 
teacher, two years 





A thousand things done correctly are not 
half so conspicuous as one mistake. 


THRIFT 

When told that Henry Ford had left an 
estate of over a hundred million dollars, the 
lowa farmer shook his head and said, “Strikes 
me he must have had an awful savin’ woman.” 
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—The Kablegram 





—The Kablegram 





Lehighton Weissport Retired Teachers 

The Lehighton Weissport Teachers’ Association, directors, and guests met for 
a testimonial dinner to honor four teachers who retired at the close of the past 
school year: Fred Henderson, manual training teacher; Hazel Stauffer, art 
teacher; Ruth Schafer, social studies, and Mrs. Lydia Scholl, primary. Arlene A. 
Farren, president of the Teachers’ Association, presented the retired teachers 
with gifts from the association. 








Three Emporium Teachers Retire 

More than 90 colleagues, family members, and school directors paid tribute 
to three retiring Emporium teachers in June. Katherine Orr, Anna Welsh, and 
Mrs. Sue Ingersoll had more than 125 years of service in the teaching profession, 
most of which was in Cameron County. Miss Orr had served 48% years as ele- 
mentary principal in Emporium; Anna Welsh, 44 years as teacher of grade 2 
and principal of the East Ward school, and Mrs. Sue Ingersoll, 33/2 years as 
teacher of grade 5 in the West Ward School of Emporium. 

Pictured are Miss Welsh; Paul C. Miller, president, Emporium Area Teachers 
Association; Miss Orr; William J. Kuhn, president, Cameron County branch, 
and Mrs. Ingersoll. 
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Jo Hays’ Testimonial Dinner 

Jo Hays, who retired last July from 
his public school work as supervising 
principal of the College Area schools, 
was honored at a dinner in the Hetzel 
Union Building on the Pennsylvania 
State University campus on May 10. 
He started his long career in State 
College in 1923 as a teacher of social 
studies. He became high school prin- 
cipal in 1925 and two years later was 
named supervising principal. 

Following more or less the theme of 
“This Is Your Life” TV program, the 
life’s history of the veteran educator 
was told by many people from his 
nephew to his high school principal 
and the Lieutenant Governor of Penn- 
sylvania. Three hundred forty-three 
friends attended the dinner. Mr. Hays, 
who has been a State Senator since 
1954, is shown in the picture examin- 
ing a book of memories as Mrs. Ruth 
Corter, president of the Teachers As- 
sociation, looks on. 





Miss Fisher Retires 


The Bradford City elementary 
teachers, administrators, members of 
the board of education, and friends 
honored Flora Fisher, retiring prin- 
cipal of the Fourth Ward school in 
May. Superintendent Floyd C. Fretz 
acted as toastmaster and Ellen Bjork, 
who retired last year as the principal 
of the Sixth Ward school, made the 
presentation of luggage to Miss Fisher. 
Pictured are Superintendent Fretz, 
Miss Fisher, and Miss Bjork. 
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Old Forge Honors Mrs. Joyce and Miss Clunan 

The Old Forge Local Branch honored two retired teachers, Mrs. Nora Joyce 
and Nan Clunan, recently. The guest speaker was T. Stuart Williams, president 
of the Northeastern Convention Disirict. The president of the O!d Forge branch 
is Sandy A. Furey, who has completed his 20th year in that office. Those in the 
picture are: Seated, left to right, Theresa Wozniak, Louis Alimenti, Mrs. Joyce, 
Joseph Grippi, Miss Clunan, and Sandy Furey. Standing, Clinton Weisenfluh, 
superintendent of schools; Adam Hynoski; B. T. Harris, a retired superintendent 
and guest: Rev. Neil Gug'iemelii; Nicholas Holgash, school board president: 
Anthony Fabbo, high school principal; Walter Lynch, and T. Stuart Williams, 
guest speaker. 


Miss Talley Teaches 48 Years Potter County Teacher Retires 
The teachers and parents of the Lin- Mrs. Hattie Whitman French of 
wood elementary school honored Harrison Valley retired from the 
Myrtle S. Talley in June upon her faculty of the Northern Potter Joint 
retirement after 48 years of faithful schools last spring. The teachers of the 
teaching service. She was presented Harrison school honored Mrs. French 
with an orchid, a clock radio, and at a steak dinner shortly after school 
other gifts. closed in June and presented her with 
a gift as a token of their esteem and 
friendship. 





» ETHEL R. STEINKOMPH, who retired after 46 years of teaching, is being 
presented a gift purse, containing a sum of money, by Arthur A. Hackman, 
supervising principal. Pictured also are Leroy M. Nissley, high school principal 
and former student of Miss Steinkomph, and Chester G. Ober, president of the 
Hempfield School Board. Miss Steinkomph taught social studies in Hempfield 
High School, Landisville. 
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School Counselors — 
First State-Wide Convention 


The first annual conference of the 
Pennsylvania School Counselors As- 
sociation will be held in conjunction 
with Milton Hershey School at Her- 
shey on March 22 and 23. 

According to Thural Brehm, presi- 
dent of the Keystone Personnel and 
Guidance Association, a social evening 
for people from the far corners of the 
Commonwealth will begin at 8:00 p.m. 
in the library of the Milton Hershey 
School. KPGA, comprised of school 
and college and industrial personnel 
people from South Central Pennsyl- 
vania, will serve as host group for the 
convention from Thursday evening on. 

The theme will be “Guidance—A 
Cooperative Process.” Sessions of in- 
terest to counselors of elementary 
through secondary school will place 
emphasis upon the counselor’s work- 
ing relationship with teachers, ad- 
ministrators, personnel workers in col- 
lege, business, and industry. 

A convention highlight will feature 
the nationally known Dugald S. Ar- 
buckle, dean of students at Boston 
University and one of the leaders in 
the American Personnel and Guidance 
Association, who is an expert in the 
area of Teacher-Counselor relations. 
Doctor Arbuckle will serve as key- 
noter, resource consultant, and sum- 
mary-analyst for the convention from 
9:30 a.m. to banquet time—7:00 p.m. 
on Friday, and continuing Saturday 
morning until the closing of the con- 
vention at noon. 

Special features will include addres- 
ses by Doctor Arbuckle, workshops, 
buzz sessions, tours, and social hours. 

This convention marks an impor- 
tant milestone in the history of the 
youthful Pennsylvania School Counsel- 
ors Association which had its begin- 
ning two years ago at the December 
meeting of the Pennsylvania State Edu- 
cation Association convention. 

The growth of guidance services in 
the Pennsylvania schools has increased 
vastly in the past several years, so that 
at the present time the number of 
counselors eligible for association 
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membership is approaching one thous- 
and. Membership requirements include 
State certification in—and working in 
guidance, or a working schedule of 
fifteen periods or more per week in 
the guidance field. Associate member- 
ships are open to those interested in 
—and working in guidance such as 
counselor-trainers and college person- 
nel people. 

The planning committee for the state 
convention will include Floyd Kilmer, 
guidance director of Quakertown area 
schools and president of the Pennsyl- 
vania School Counselors Association; 
Mrs. Pearl Norris, supervisor of ele- 
mentary counseling in the city of Phila- 
delphia; John H. Schrack, guidance 
director of Governor Mifflin High 
School, Shillington; Leroy C. Olson, 
guidance director of Central Dauphin 
Joint Schools, Harrisburg, and Thural 
Brehm, guidance counselor, Milton 
Hershey school, and president of Key- 
stone Personnel and Guidance As- 
sociation. 

In addition to Mr. Brehm other of- 
ficers of the host KPGA are W. Forrest 
Doebler, counselor at Boiling Springs 
High School—vice-president; A. Leroy 
Metzler, counselor at William Penn 
Senior High School, York—secretary, 
and E. Brad Hartman, counselor at 
Central Dauphin Joint Schools, Har- 
risburg—treasurer. 

John O. Hershey, superintendent of 
the Milton Hershey School, in provid- 
ing for this convention has made avail- 
able all of the facilities at the school 
plus the entire staff and members of 
various student organizations. 


Home Economics Week End 


Talks by outstanding speakers, ex- 
hibits, demonstrations, movies, and 
panel discussions planned around the 
theme, Food Today, will be features of 
the Home Economics Spring Week 
End, April 12 and 13, at Pennsylvania 
State University. 

Florence Reynolds, regional infor- 
mation officer, Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the United Nations, 
will give the main address at 4:00 p.m. 
on April 12. The week end is planned 


for homemakers, alumni, college and 
high school students, parents, teachers, 
professional home economists, and ex- 
tension personnel. 


Senator Kennedy and 
Case President to 
Address AASA 
The Honorable John F. Kennedy, 


U. S. Senator from Massachusetts, 
and T. Keith Glennan, president of 
Case Institute of Technology, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, are the latest nationally 
known figures to accept invitations to 
address the 83rd annual convention of 
the American Association of School 
Administrators (AASA) in Atlantic 
City, February 15-20. 

Mr. Kennedy, who will address the 
sixth general session on Tuesday eve- 
ning, February 19, will speak to the 
administrators on the qualities of 
citizenship. Mr. Glennan is scheduled 
to appear on the fifth general session 
program on Tuesday morning and will 
discuss goods, services, and_ tech- 
nology. 

AASA Executive Secretary Finis 
Engleman also has announced that one 
of the highlights of the convention will 
be the first large-scale demonstration 
of teaching by TV that has been given 
at a major educational meeting. Plans 
are under way for convention partici- 
pants to watch, via closed circuit tele- 
vision, kinescopes of teachers in the 
actual process of teaching before the 
cameras. Monitor sets located in four 
or five rooms scattered throughout the 
Atlantic City Auditorium will pick up 
the pictures and approximately 100 
people in each room will have the op- 
portunity of watching the teaching 
demonstration simultaneously. 

Participants will see not only these 
films but live telecasts also during the 
demonstrations scheduled for Monday 
and Tuesday afternoons. On Wednes- 
day afternoon a panel made up largely 
of superintendents in school systems 
that have experimented with educa- 
tional TV will hold an open discussion 
meeting. 

Among the many NEA departments, 
committees, and commissions which 
are planning joint meetings with the 
AASA during the week, or which an- 
nually hold their meetings at this time, 
the following have announced definite 
programs—National School Public 
Relations Association, Department of 
Classroom Teachers, Department of 
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Elementary School Principals, Edpress 
\ssociation of America. 


Pennsylvania Breakfast 


The Pennsylvania headquarters dur- 
ing the AASA Convention will be in 
the Madison Hotel. Here the Pennsyl- 
vania Breakfast will be held in the 
main dining room at 8:00 a.m. on 
Tuesday, February 19. 


Adult Distributive 
Education 


Three recently appointed university 
field instructors for adult distributive 
education will provide more compre- 
hensive training opportunities for 
Pennsylvanians engaged in the distri- 
butive occupations. The services of 
these men are now available to school 
districts in each quarter of the State. 

The Pennsylvania adult distributive 
education program has been serving 
large and small communities for over 
six years. From 1950 to the present 
time, comprehensive programs of in- 
struction have been made available to 
distributors. At the present time, four 
men are teaching adult distributive 
education on a full-time basis. Many 
part-time adult distributive education 
teachers are also employed by the in- 
dividual school districts. 

As the adult distributive education 
program operates through the local 
school district, school superintendents 
in many large and small Pennsylvania 
communities have cooperated with 
Temple University, the University of 
Pittsburgh, and the Department of 
Public Instruction in presenting the 
courses to the Distributive Occupations 
personnel of their community. The 
four field instructors either personally 
offer the courses or they cooperate with 
the superintendent in locating a local 
instructor. Persons with suitable back- 
grounds in education and trade experi- 
ence are certified by the Department 
of Public Instruction, and the school 
district is reimbursed by the State out 
of Federal and State funds. The reim- 
bursement covers 80 per cent of the 
$2.50 hourly wage paid to the adult 
teacher by the school district. Many 
school districts have taken advantage 
of this method of securing instructors. 

A wide variety of distributive groups 
has been served by the adult program. 
Dairy salesmen (milkmen), waitresses, 
men’s wear, ladies ready-to-wear sales- 
people, lumber and hardware sales- 
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men, service station men, and variety 
store personnel have been given 
courses on the rank-and-file levels of 
retailing. Supervisors and _ personnel 
directors have been taught effective 
techniques in handling people through 
human relations and personnel courses, 
and the managerial and ownership 
groups have been given instruction in 
policies and techniques that are cur- 
rently considered the best practices in 
business administration. 

Administrators and evening school 
directors who are interested in having 
adult distributive education offerings 
available in their communities may 
contact the distributive education de- 
partments at the University of Pitts- 
burgh or Temple University. 





Suggested Program of 
Action for Local Branches 
During February 


1. Convene Executive Commit- 
tee 

2. Have State delegate(s) inter- 
pret to membership at Local 
Branch meeting significance 
of 1956 PSEA Convention ac- 
tions 

3. Re-emphasize goals of func- 
tioning committees for the 
remainder of school year 

4. Plan to elect 1957-58 officers 
this spring. Activate Nomi- 
nations Committee or stimu- 
late candidacies for office 

5. Plan to be represented at 
Local Branch Leaders Work- 
shop in August at Penn Hall 

6. Send in Past President’s Key 
order and check 











Elementary Principals 
Endorse Mrs. Efraemson 


The Pennsylvania Elementary School 
Principals Association, at its fourth 
State-wide conference, October 26-27, 
at Buck Hill Falls, voted to endorse 
the candidacy of Mrs. Margaret W. 
Efraemson for president of the Na- 
tional Association of Elementary 
School Principals. Mrs. Efraemson is 
principal of the R. S. Walton school of 
Philadelphia. 

The theme of the conference was 
“The Principal Makes His Mark.” 
Helen C. Bailey, associate superintend- 
ent of schools in Philadelphia, made 
the keynote address at the opening 


session. Bernard Glantz, the general 
conference chairman, Philadelphia, 
presided at this first meeting, and 
Robert Beebe of Scranton, president of 
the Pennsylvania Elementary Prin- 
cipals, welcomed the delegates. 

Discussion group topics were The 
Principal Makes His Mark—On the 
Public, On the Community, On the 
Professional Staff, On the Children, On 
the Non-Teaching Staff, On the Cur- 
riculum, On the Board of Education, 
On the Building Program, On Profes- 
sional Organizations, and In Research. 

Following the dinner Neal Gross of 
the Graduate School of Education, 
Harvard University, addressed the 
principals. 


School Directors State 
Policies in Resolutions 


At its 1956 annual convention in 
Philadelphia, October 18-20, the Penn- 
sylvania State School Directors As- 
sociation heard recommendations on 
State school conditions from Gover- 
nor George M. Leader and Charles H. 
Boehm, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. 

Governor Leader, in addressing the 
banquet of the association, warned 
the educators that the State Govern- 
ment will take over education of handi- 
capped children if local authorities are 
“unable or unwilling” to do so. The 
Governor said he would not be satis- 
fied until every one of the 2,420 local 
school districts in the State has a full- 
scale program for special education of 
the handicapped children. Billie Davis 
was the main dinner speaker. 

Charles H. Boehm, State Superin- 
tendent and former superintendent of 
Bucks County schools, urged the State’s 
educators to prevent their programs 
from being “sabotaged” by “petty 
jealousies and community pressure 
groups.” 

“You know there can be no substi- 
tute for good schools,” Doctor Boehm 
told the school directors. “You will 
not allow your school program to be 
sabotaged on account of petty jeal- 
ousies and community pressure groups 
with questionable aims and objectives.” 

Doctor Boehm also promised that 
his Department would push the ex- 
pansion of adult and recreational edu- 
cation and technical and vocational 
education. 

The directors in their resolutions 
urged extensive study of the proposed 
reorganization of the State’s school 
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districts before any changes are carried 
out. 


Officers 


The directors elected new officers as 
follows: President, Norman D. George, 
West Chester; first vice president, 
George W. Baumgarten, Pittsburgh; 
second vice president, Donald Treon, 
Sunbury; third vice president, Harry 


J. Drennan, Buck Hill Falls. 


Resolutions 


Among the resolutions on which the 
directors took action the following: 


Supported a Constitutional Amend- 
ment that would increase the borrow- 
ing capacity of a school district from 
2% to 5% of the assessed valuation 
by board action and from 7% to 10% 
by the vote of the electorate 

Voted that if appropriations due 
school districts are not paid on time, 
the Legislature shall make special ap- 
propriations to cover the interest costs 
necessary by such delay 

Gave support to a broad base State 
tax 

Opposed the enactment of any law 
increasing educational costs to the 
local district effective after the time 
set by law for a school board to adopt 
its budget and set its tax 

Opposed any legislation requiring 
a school board to employ only that 
personnel or to adopt only a budget 
recommended by a superintendent or 
supervising principal 

Opposed the discontinuance of the 
$200 closed school money because 
hundreds of districts have pledged 
their school appropriation for the pay- 
ment of rentals on buildings erected 
by authorities 

Considered the mandated salary 
schedule enacted by the 1955 session 
of the Legislature inequitable and un- 
fair in that it establishes four maxi- 
mum mandated salary levels and forces 
districts, which by previous local ac- 
tion, had adopted salary schedules 
equal to and beyond the new mandate 
to pay additional increments. 

Asked an amendment of the law to 
permit the employment of the best 
qualified administrative personnel re- 
gardless of seniority standing when 
jointures are formed or when union 
or merged districts are authorized by 
the vote of the electorate 

Asked the Legislature to reduce the 
1500 unit size per nurse for reimburse- 
ment purposes 
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Asked that the school law be amend- 
ed to permit a per capita tax levy of 
not less than $1 or more than $10 
with an overall limitation of $15 under 
all laws permitting such a levy 

Opposed strenuously the shifting of 
educational costs from State to local 
level 

Approved the following for the 
maximum subsidy on which appropria- 
tions and reimbursement fractions are 
based: 1956-57, $5300; 1957-58, 
$5600; 1958-59, $5900; 1959-60, 
$6100, and the minimum subsidy per 
unit, $1200 for 1956-57 and $1400 
for 1957-58 

Proposed that the ceiling of $925, 
000,000 for subsidized school building 
construction, reached in 1958-59, be 
increased to $1,025,000,000 in 1959-60 

Urged the Legislature to increase 
the $1100 per elementary and the 
$1700 per high school pupil subsidized 
building limitation to meet the in- 
creased school building construction 
costs and because of the changes in 
building standards; and urged in emer- 
gency situations where alterations to 
old buildings or additions to new or 
old buildings would solve school 
building needs that $50,000,000 of 
the existing subsidized ceiling limita- 
tion be set aside for such purposes 

Recommended as reasonable amend- 
ments to the tenure act: (1) a proba- 
tionary period of three years for be- 
ginning teachers and the same period 
as is required for a teacher to obtain 
a permanent certificate; (2) a one-year 
probationary period for all teachers 
who have been out of service for more 
than one year and for all teachers 
coming from another district 

Asked that proper legislation be en- 
acted to permit voting on the question 
of forming a union or merged school 
district at a special election 

Urged study of ways and means to 
prevent graduates from teacher train- 
ing institutions from assuming teaching 
positions outside the Commonwealth 
without first discharging reasonable 
service to the State which has heavily 
subsidized their education 

Opposed any extension of the date 
of January 1, 1958, given the County 
Commissioners of fourth to eighth 
class counties to bring about a reas- 
sessment and equalization of assess- 
ments within their counties; supported 
legislation that would give the State 
Tax Equalization Board the power to 
make this reassessment if the County 


Commissioners failed to do so; fa- 
vored legislation that would give the 
State Tax Equalization Board the same 
power in third class counties in respect 
to the board of assessments and re- 
vision of taxes. 


In 1957 and 1958 


The school directors chose Harris- 
burg as the site for the 1957 and 1958 


conventions of their association. 


United Nations High 
School Contest 


Registration has been opened for 
the 31st Annual High School Contest 
on the United Nations. This contest. 
sponsored by the American Associa- 
tion for the United Nations, seeks to 
challenge the high school student's 
knowledge of the United Nations and 
the United States’ position in the U.N. 
The winning student receives $500 or 
a trip to Europe, planned in coopera- 
tion with the Experiment in Interna- 
tional Living and the American Youth 
Hostels; the second place winner will 
receive $200 or a trip to Mexico. In 
addition, many local prizes are offered. 

Registration forms may be obtained 
from the American Association for the 
United Nations, 345 East 46th Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. Final date for 
filing registrations is February 15. The 
examination, combining short answer 
and essay questions, will take place on 


March 4. 


Secondary School Biology 
Source Book 


High school teachers of biology who 
are especially interested in improving 
laboratory and field work in secondary 
school biology courses are invited to 
apply for appointment to a group that 
will prepare a source book of labora- 
tory and field studies for such courses. 

The source book will be developed 
at an eight-week writing conference 
to be held June 24 to August 16 at 
Michigan State College, East Lansing. 

Completed applications should be 
submitted by January 31. All corres- 
pondence concerning the project 
should be addressed to Committee on 
Educational Policies, Division of 
Biology and Agriculture, National Re- 
search Council, 2101 Constitution 


Avenue, N. W., Washington 25, D. C. 
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ESSO RESEARCH works wonders with oil 





Oil helps create a new world of fashion 














BULKY KNIT BY GRETA PLATTRY 


A fine wool sweater owes much of its lovely look to a special oil developed by Esso Research. 
By lubricating the threads during knitting, it helps them mesh together smoothly and 
evenly. After knitting, the oil is easily removed. Without oils like this, 

the springy texture and intricate designs of today’s fashionable woolens 

wouldn't be possible. Again ESSO RESEARCH works wonders with oil. 
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Executive Council 


The 1956 Executive Council met at 
Headquarters, Harrisburg, Saturday, 
November 17, at 9:30 a.m. with Presi- 
dent Valero presiding. 


RoLt Catt—Present were: A. Nelson 
Addleman, Merle A. Beam, Mrs. Bertha 
P. Boyd, James W. Cable, Anne G. 
Eifler, W. W. Eshelman, Edwin J. 
Flegal, H. E. Gayman, Robert J. Ha- 
berlen, Mrs. Ada S. Kessler, M. Louise 
Lowe, Edna L. Mest, Dan V. Skala, 
Frank E. Supplee, Mrs. Kathryn W. 
Tyson, Lucy A. Valero, T. Stuart Wil- 
liams. 

Absent but accounted for: David C. 
Guhl, John C. Hoshauer, Irwin W. 
Stunkard. 

Carl E. Seifert represented the State 
Superintendent, Charles H. Boehm. 

Mrs. Audrey S. Graham and G. 


Baker Thompson, NEA State Directors, 
Lewis F. Adler, PSEA Attorney, and 
members of Headquarters Staff met 
with the Council. 

MinutEs—On motion of Doctor Addle- 
man, seconded by Mrs. Boyd, the 
minutes of the October 20 meeting 
were approved. 

FTA Clubs and Chapters—Mr. Webster 
described the increased PSEA activi- 
ties in the FTA groups, particularly in 
the Colleges and Universities. 
PRESIDENT’S ReEporT—Miss_ Valero 
told of her visits to Local Branches 
since last Council meeting and noted 
particularly the activities in corinec- 
tion with American Education Week 
and the newspaper coverage in many 
areas. 

REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
—On motion of Mr. Skala, seconded 


by Mrs. Kessler, Council approved the 
financial report for the month of Octo- 
ber as presented by the Executive Sec- 
retary. 

Service Emblem—Mr. Gayman indi- 
cated that reprints of the service em- 
blem would be available for display 
during the Convention. 

Social Security—Mr. Gayman reported 
on the activities of the Advisory Com- 
mittee of the Department of Labor and 
Industry that is developing plans for 
a referendum of the integration of 
social security and retirement. 

LecaL Service—Mr. Adler called at- 
tention to his report of activities for 
the period October 12 to November 8. 
He told of his participation in prob- 
lems resulting from a proposed dis- 
continuance of a jointure involving 
districts in Adams and York Counties. 
LEGISLATION—Subcommittee on Sal- 
aries of the Legislative Committee will 
meet on December 14 with representa- 
tives of Departments and Sections to 
consider a supplementary report to the 
House of Delegates. 

STATE CONVENTION—Plans are com- 
pleted for the Convention with regard 
to speakers and social functions. 
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Write today for catalog 
and price list 
Penns Valley Publishers 
121 South Frazier St. 
State College, Pa. 


Dept. SJ-1 





SUPPLY THEM 
WITH THE BEST— 


Texts and Workbooks from 
Penns Valley Publishers 


available now for the elementary 






® THE INDIANS OF PENNSYLVA- 
NIA—The new, complete story of 
the Pennsylvania Indians by Lucille 
Wallower assisted by Martha Trul- 
linger. For the 3rd and 4th grades. 
Illustrated in color. Fresh and excit- 
ing. Suggestions for things to do. 
Price; $2.45, to schools $1.85 


© PENNSYLVANIA PRIMER—His- 
tory stories especially chosen for the 
elementary grades. Interest stimu- 
lating “Words to Know” and “Things 
to Do” sections. By Lucille Wallower, 
a leading writer of children’s stories. 
136 pages. Price; $2.20, to schools 
$1.65 


© YOUR PENNSYLVANIA—The 
first usable and flexible 4th grade 


schools of Pennsylvania 


history of the Commonwealth. By 
Wallower, Stevens, and Brebner. 252 
pages—62 illustrations. Price; $2.60, 
to schools $1.95 


© IT HAPPENED IN PENNSYLVA- 
N!A—Penn and the Quaker colony, 
Franklin’s arrival in Philadelphia, 
his numerous endeavors. The ex- 
ploits of Benjamin West and others. 
All told in this text-workbook. By 
Eleanor Springer Perrott. For grade 
4. Price; $.92, to schools $.69 


© ADVENTURES IN PENNSYLVA- 
NIA—New Pennsylvania geography 
workbook covering resources, indus- 
tries, transportation, etc. Extensive 
bibliography. For grades 5 and 6. 
Appendix of pertinent information. 
Price; $1.00, to schools $.75 
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Whales—Moby Dick 


Story of Horses 








Unusual Beasts 
of Burden 


Animals 
That Never 
Existed 


there’s nothing else in the world 


like Our Wonderful World — 





Herbert S. Zim 
Editor-in-Chief 








18 Volumes 


8,500 pages, most of 
them with color... 
460 full color plates 
es more than 
80,000 index entries 
. extensive bib- 
liographies. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
REPRESENTATIVE 

C. FRANK MINSTER, B.A., M.A., 
30 Oakhill Avenue, Greensburg, 
Pennsylvania (Formerly of the faculty 
>, Of St. Vincent College and Duquesne 

) University) 






WILLIAM M. WALSH, B.S., West 
Chester S.T.C., M.S., Temple Uni- 
versity, 3308 “‘I'’ Street, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania (Former teacher, Phila- 
delphia schools) 














In the classroom or in the library it’s not unusual to 
find every one of the beautiful volumes of Our Wonder- 


ful World in use at the same time! 
As more teachers and librarians are learning every 


day, there are many reasons for this unprecedented 
popularity advantage over traditional references for 
young people. One important reason is the way Our 
Wonderful World’s absolutely new and unique thematic 
organization transforms any visit to any volume for any 
purpose, either individually or as part of a class group, 
into an exciting and enriching experience. Please let us 
send you further information on Our Wonderful World. 


SPENCER PRESS, Inc. 
School and Library Division 

N. H. Gilbert, Director 

179 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 








Teachers: Earn extra money in your spare time presenting Our Wonderful 
World to families in your community. Write to: Mr. James Parker, Dept. 
612, Sears, Roebuck and Co., Chicago 7, Illinois. 





Publishers of The American Peoples Encyclopedia and The Children’s Hour. A Publishing Affiliate of Sears, Roebuck and Co. 
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REPORTS OF SUBCOMMITTEES 


Functions of Committees—On motion 
of Doctor Eshelman, seconded by Doc- 
tor Addleman, Council approved the 
report as submitted by Mr. Skala, chair- 
man. to be effective January 1, 1957: 


General Policy Statements 

1. Committees of the Association 
shall be appointed for a specific 
purpose. 

2. A committee shall not be con- 
tinued beyond the time required 
for the completion of its stated 
purpose. 


Members of appointive commit- 
tees shall be appointed for over- 
lapping terms of two years. Ex- 
ception: Ethics, Rights, and 
Competence Commission. The 
length of service on appointive 
committees shall be for no more 
than two consecutive terms. 
As soon as a person moves from 
a Convention District he will be 
considered as having resigned 
from the Committee and the 
President will appoint a new 
member. 





PARACHUTES 


LIFEBOATS 





and 
INSURANCE 
ALL MUST BE PLANNED . 


You can not insure your home when it is on fire—neither can you 
protect your income after you are disabled! 


.. AHEAD OF TIME 


YET 


Only a few cents a day will assure you as much as $150.00 per month 
when you are disabled—if you help to protect your income in a 
WASHINGTON NATIONAL 
PROTECTION. 


Join your Washington National Group Plan Today! If you do not 
have a Washington National Group Plan in your district, write us 
TODAY for full details. 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


Evanston, Illinois 


Pennsylvania Group Offices 
906 Bankers Securities Bldg. 


Philadelphia 7 


A Leader In Teacher Group Insurance 


GROUP 


PLAN OF INCOME 


720 Investment Bldg. 
Pittsburgh 22 











UN0UNEMNG — 


KURTZ BROS. EASTERN DIVISION began a School 
Supply distributing operation in Philadelphia, on December 
1, 1956. By the purchase of the former Milton Bradley 
Branch, we are better able to serve the Schools of our great 
Commonwealth. Please continue to send your orders to 
3304 Arch Street, Philadelphia 4, Pa. The same personnel 


will continue to serve you. 


KURTZ BROS. School Supplies and Equipment 





CLEARFIELD, PA. 


@ Branch: Pittsburgh 21, PA. 
KURTZ BROS. EASTERN DIVISION: 3304 Arch St., PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 


5. No person shall serve on more 
than one continuing committee 
of the Association, elective or 
appointive. 

6. All action programs carried 
from the State appointive com- 
mittees to the Convention Dis- 
trict level shall be developed 
with the direction and coopera- 
tion of the Convention District 
President. 








SUMMER STUDY in 


Earn professional advancement 

me through participation in one of 

our summer travel projects in 

the fields d Education, History, Art, Music, 
Sociology, Languages, Journalism, etc. 

Offered by colleges and universities, these 

travel courses are planned to satisfy ‘‘in- 

service’ credit requirements. Total cost, $495 

up, includes everything from New York back 

to New York. 


STUDY ABROAD 


emconmrponmatrerd 


250 WEST ‘57th ST., NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 











BIGGEST ins... 
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LARGEST prostction. 


MAGNIFICATION 


35 MM 
OPTA-VUE 
The ideal tool 


for visual train- 
ing of small groups. 


e Viewer 
e Slide 


File Can be carried from 
place to place... no setup or accessories 

e Carry needed, supplies its own electrical illumi- 
Case nation. Opta-vue gives students every de- 


; tail of their subject in life-like, deep di- 

e Batteries mension, brilliant full color. Opta-vue 

e Spare gives instructors the aid they need for in- 
Bulb teresting visual explanation of their topic. 





WHOLESALE Regularly $10.95 
FRE NAME BRAND Now $8.95 
notte a POSTPAID 











WATSON SALES CO. 
BOX 67, DEPT. PS-1, BROOKLYN 3, N. Y. 











: you caN PUBLISH: 
[YOUR BOOK: 


e © Free brochure tells how we published 2000 books for © 
@ authors. Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept. STM : 
© EXPOSITION PRESS / 386 4th Ave., N.Y. 16 


TOMORROW 
G BOOK 


THE MODERN WAY 
TO TEACH DRAWING 


AUDIO-VISUAL DRAWING PROGRAM BOX 381 Corlsbod, Colifornia 


E U R Oo Pp E Conducted Tours 1957 


8 weeks—1I4 countries 

All tours by air round-trip. Italy & Scandinavia 
included. Luxury bus, Ist class rail, North Sea 
crossing by steamer. 

Departures: 7, 14, 21 June.—$1283 all-inclusive 


KNIGHT TOURS 
Prof. Loring D. Knecht 
(French Dept. St. Olaf College) 
P.O. BOX 350, NORTHFIELD, MINN. 
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THE NEW 
RAND M¢NALLY 





BLENDED GEOGRAPHY-HISTORY SERIES 


BLENDED Means— 


HISTORY that your students will gain 
GEOGRAPHY a sense of Time and Change—HISTORY 
TOGETHER that your students will understand the simple basic 


relationships between man and his land—GEOGRAPHY 


that your students will learn these essentials 
the way it is best learned —TOGETHER 


TEACHING FEATURES 
GETTING READY It tells your students briefly about geography and history that follows. 


TO STUDY ? P me : 
This device of combining the text, the map, and the picture, while 


TEXT-PICTURE unique in these books was originated by Life Magazine. 
MAP 5 : : , z me . 
You are right in expecting Rand M¢Nally to have the outstanding map 


MAP PROGRAM program. 
¢ Color-Merged relief maps for simplicity, vividness and accuracy. 
¢ Numerous special product and area maps. 
e Newly created maps to illustrate and summarize the lessons. 
WORKSHOPS ‘To help your students learn and remember, the workshops provide— 
¢ Questions on history. 
¢ Questions on geography 
e Reviews 
¢ Projects 
¢ Time charts 
e Summaries 


¢ Reading lists 


THE BOOKS AROUND THE HOME WITHIN OUR BORDERS 
MANY LANDS WITHIN THE AMERICAS 
BEYOND OUR BORDERS BEYOND THE OCEANS 


RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY - P.O. BOX 7600 + Chicago 80, Illinois 


Mr. J. A. Garrison Charles W. Jennings Marshall P. Smith Robert R. Pennington 
1027 N. College St., R. F. D. #3 Box 160, R. D. 2 P. O. Box 725 
Carlisle, Pa. Attica, New York Farmingdale, N. J. Binghamton, New York 
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The Executive Council may re- 

view any appointive committee 

report before its presentation 
to the House of Delegates. 

8. No appointive committee shall 
issue statements for publication 
or to the press without the ap- 
proval of the Executive Coun- 
cil. 

9. The coordination of the work 

of the committees on 

Branches and Public Relations 

with the policies of the Execu- 

tive Council shall be effected by 
having a representative from 


Local 


the Executive Council on each 
of the committees. 

10. The Executive Council reserves 
the right to specify functions of 
appointive committees notwith- 
standing possible variance with 
the policy of the National Edu- 
cation Association. 

Il. Recommendation 

We note that the project of the Pro- 
Planning Committee—de- 
veloping a simplified measuring device 
for evaluating school districts—will be 
completed in the next several weeks. 
We recommend this Committee be dis- 


fessional 


SAVE * 


TUG OTViINg 
+ Loam CIsPStadd val UI 


= Lg00% 


HELP FOR RETARDED READERS 


the only graded corrective reading series 





Announcing a NEW starting level title by A.M. Anderson 


PORTUGEE PHILLIPS 
and the Fighting Sioux 


Edited by Dr. Emmett A. Betts, Director, The Betts Reading Clinic, Haverford, Pa. 


THE 
AMERICAN 
ADVENTURE 

SERIES 





WHEELER PUBLISHING COMPANY «+ 


An action-packed story of the little Western fort 
holding out against Red Cloud’s fighting Sioux and 
of Portugee Phillips whose dramatic ride for help 
still stands unparalleled in American history. Tested 
by reading formulae, the story rates reading level A. 

The AMERICAN ADVENTURE SERIES, classroom 
tested in hundreds of schools, means reading prog- 
ress with pleasure for your pupils and you. 

To aid you in your corrective reading program 
use the HANDBOOK ON CORRECTIVE READING by 
Dr. Betts and the TEACHER’s GUIDE for each title. 


FREE large full-color map of historic U.S. Trails— 
ideal for classroom display. Write for yours today. 


161 EAST GRAND AVE., CHICAGO 11, DEPT. 19 


continued as of the close of the 195¢ 
Convention. 

NEA Building Fund—A report from 
NEA indicated 332 life memberships 
had been received from October 16 to 
November 15. This figure put the 
Southeastern Convention District ove: 
the top in its adopted goal. 
Reorganization of Public Relations 
Program—On motion of Doctor Eshel- 
man, seconded by Mr. Williams, Coun. 
cil authorized the subcommittee t 
proceed with its plans to meet with 
three representatives of the Public Re- 
lations Committee during the TEPS 
Conference at State College, to visit 
the New Jersey Association on Decem- 
ber 14 accompanied by the chairman 
of the Public Relations Committee and 
Mr. Stafford, and to present a crystal- 
lization of its findings to the Council 
at its December meeting. 

Salary Scale for School Districts—Mr. 
Beam, chairman, referred to his report 
which had been mailed to members of 
Council. On motion of Doctor Addle- 
man, seconded by Mr. Haberlen, 
Council authorized the Executive Sec- 
retary and the committee to prepare a 
letter to school districts which would 
give the thinking of the NEA as an 
incentive to local school districts in 
considering improvement in salaries. 
PSEA Convention—Time and Place— 
Mr. Flegal, chairman, reported that 
after careful study his committee rec- 
ommended that we continue to hold the 
convention in Harrisburg during the 
Christmas vacation. This action of the 
Council resulted from further study of 
the action taken at the September 
meeting. 

On motion of Doctor Eshelman, sec- 
onded by Mrs. Boyd, Council accepted 
the recommendation of the Committee 
for presentation to the House of Dele- 
gates. 

ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES—Presidents of 
Departments and Convention Districts 
reported on activities in their fields of 
service. 

Appreciation—On motion of Mr. Ha- 
berlen, unanimously seconded, Council 
commended Mrs. Tyson and the Class- 
room Teacher Department for another 
outstanding Bedford Springs Confer- 
ence. 

Administration Department Amend- 
ment—Mr. Flegal reported that the 
Department of Administration would 
propose in 1957 an amendment to the 
PSEA Constitution changing the pres- 
ent Department with five sections to 
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two Departments with sections allo- 
cated as follows: (1) Department of 
Administration A, Sections: county 
superintendents, district superintend- 
ents, supervising principals, (2) De- 
partment of Administration B, Sec- 
tions: secondary school principals and 
elementary school principals. 

NEA Centennial—Mr. Thompson re- 
ported on the plans which have been 
made for the centennial observance in 
Philadelphia and the work the com- 
mittees have been doing. 
LuncHEon—At 12:15 p.m. Council 
recessed for luncheon at the Harris- 
burger Hotel and at 1:45 p.m. went 
into executive session. 

New Business 

Request for Department of School 
Librarians—The Executive Secretary 
presented a letter from Coral E. Mel- 
son, State Teachers College, Millers- 
ville. concerning department status, 
and his reply. 

National Department of Elementary 
Principals—On motion of Doctor 
Addleman, seconded by Mr. Flegal, 
Council endorsed the request of the 
Elementary Principals for support of 
the candidacy of Mrs. Margaret Ef- 
raemson, Philadelphia, for the presi- 
dency of the National Department and 
voted $300 for this purpose. 

Display of PSEA Publications at State 
Convention—On motion of Mrs. Boyd, 
seconded by Mr. Beam, Council ap- 
proved the request of the Public Rela- 
tions Committee to display PSEA ma- 
terials during the State Convention. 
National Conference on Citizenship— 
The Executive Secretary read a letter 
asking for gifts as memorials. 
Increase in travel mileage—On motion 
of Doctor Addleman, seconded by Doc- 
tor Eshelman, the question of an in- 
crease in mileage rate was referred to 
the Budget Committee. 

Study of organization and status of 
Local Associations—Miss Eifler pre- 
sented the following recommendation 
from the Local Branch Committee: 
The Committee recommends that a 
State-wide committee, representative of 
seasoned leadership and experience in 
the State Association and of the Ex- 
ecutive Council and the Committee on 


Local Branches, be set up to study the | 
organization and status of local as- | 
sociations and to report on or before | 


December, 1957. 
On motion of Doctor Addleman, 


seconded by Mr. Williams, the Execu- | 


JANUARY, 1957 


tive Council accepted the recommenda- 
tion of the Local Branch Committee 
that a State-wide Committee be ap- 
pointed and that recommendations be 
made to the Executive Council on or 
before December, 1957. 

Lists of Local Branch Presidents— 
Council approved the request for the 
list of Local Branch Presidents for use 
by members who are candidates for 
PSEA offices. 

Next Meetinc—The next meeting of 
the Council will be held Friday morn- 


Low-cost United 


ing, December 28, at 7:30 o'clock, 
Plantation, Penn-Harris Hotel. Miss 
Valero thanked the Council members 
for their thoughtfulness and assistance 
all during the year. She called it a 
memorable year and one which she 
would treasure. 

Letter of appreciation—The Executive 
Secretary read a letter of appreciation 
addressed to the President by the. 
President of the Department of Higher 
Education, Doctor Hoshauer, for her 
address to that group the preceding 


V.LP.“ VACATIONS 






in LOVELY HAWAII 


7 full days including hotel 
and round trip air fare on 
United Air Lines from Phila- 
delphia, as low as $449.00 


Imagine! You can choose from a variety of 
*Vacations Individually Planned to please your 
individual tastes (7 to 22 days)—at low tour 
prices! Sunny beaches...splashing surf...a hos- 
pitable land...see and enjoy it all. Other V.I.P. 
Vacations all the way from Hawaii to New 
England. See your travel agent or clip and send 
the coupon today. Price plus tax. 

Also consider a Study Course in Hawaii. Write: 
Director of Summer Sessions, University of Ha- 
waii, Honolulu, T.H. Graduate and undergradu- 
ate courses fully accredited. 














UNITED AIR LINES PSJ-2 q 
1620 Walnut St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
Please send me free information on exciting | 
V.I.P. Vacations (check): | 
[| Hawaii [| Las Vegas [| California | 

(_] New York | 
Name | 
Street. ] 
City. Zone. State. i 
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TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 
~<) 


S 


european 
studytours 


SUMMER...1956 





Participants enroll for credit on the 
graduate or undergraduate level, or 
register as auditors. 


FINE ARTS 


Directed by Dr. Herman S. Gunder- 
sheimer, Stella Elkins Tyler School of 
Fine Arts, Temple University. 

6 credits ¢ 47 days in Europe * $987 
Architecture, sculpture and painting in 
France, Italy, Holland, Belgium, Ger- 
many and Switzerland. 


FRENCH 


Directed by M. Helen Duncan, 
Associate Professor of French. 

4 credits * 34-67 days in Europe 

¢ from $495 

Study in Paris, based on the courses of 
the Sorbonne (University of Paris), 
July 16 through August 14; lecture 
tours, excursions, theatre, Grand Opera, 
etc. 


HEALTH AND WELFARE 


Directed by Dr. Negley K. Teeters, 
Chairman, Department of Sociology. 

6 credits * 36-48 days in Europe 

* from $987 

The methods of handling problems of 
public health and welfare in Holland, 
Belgium, France, Switzerland, Italy, 
Greece, Yugoslavia and Austria, with 
optional attendance of the 8th Interna- 
tional Conference of Social Work in 
Munich. 


MUSIC 


Directed by Wilbert Hitchner, 
Associate Professor of Music Education. 
4-6 credits * 27-50 days in Europe 

¢ from $828 

Festivals, musical life and general sight- 
seeing in Ireland, England, Holland, 
France and Italy, at Salzburg, Lucerne, 
Bayreuth, Edinburgh, Vienna, Bergen, 
Oslo and Copenhagen. 


COMPARATIVE EDUCATION 


Directed by Dr. Thomas E. Clayton, 
Associate Professor of Education. 

6 credits * 38 days in Europe * $987 
Educational concepts and practices in 
England, Scandinavia, Germany, Italy, 
Switzerland, France. 


For information concerning any of the tours, 
address Director of European Studytours 


TEMPLE 


UNIVERSITY 


Philadelphia 22, Pa. 
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evening. 

ADJOURNMENT—At 2:30 p.m. Council 
adjourned. 

—H. E. Gayman, Executive Secretary 


Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards 


At its meeting on October 6, the 
Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards had one new 
member, Myron Websier, Mansfield, to 
fill a vacancy created by the resigna- 
tion of Henry J. Stoudt. 

The Commission, Clara E. Cocke- 
rille, chairman, received information 
that 3,000 positions in the various 
State departments had been placed 
under Civil Service coverage. It voted 
to prepare a resolution on staffing the 
Department of Public Instruction. 

Reports were given on the employ- 
ment of high school graduates from 
the class of 1956 by means of emer- 
gency certificates. The Commission will 
study this situation carefully. Plans for 
the November 30 and December 1 Con- 
ference at Nittany Lion Inn were re- 
viewed. 

Other items studied were the FTA 
organizations, teacher education and 
professional standards at the local lev- 
el, certification, and equivalents. 

On November 29 and 30, during its 
annual conference, the Commission 
heard reports of subcommittees on re- 
ported certification of high school 
graduates, emergency certificates, and 
accreditation of teacher education in- 
stitutions, as reported by the National 
Commission. The Commission passed 
resolutions on the staffing of the De- 
partment of Public Instruction and on 
support of State Teachers Colleges. 


-EuGENE P. BeRTIN, Secretary 


Local Branches 

At its meeting on November 16 and 
17, the Local Branch Committee, Harry 
K. Gerlach, chairman, discussed several 
new projects including the preparation 
of a “This Is How We Did It” booklet 
and articles which might be used 
the spring issues of the JoURNAL.— 
HERBERT P. LAUTERBACH, Secretary 





BENNETT BOOKS 


HOMEMAKING FOR 
TEENAGERS 

A family centered approach ‘o 
the study of homemaking at the 
early teen age level. Imparts an 
awareness of the tremendous value 
of good home life for an individ- 
ual. Deals with the realities cf 
life—the problems and joys cf 
both the present and the future. 
Includes such important subjects 
as: Your Job As Big Brother or 
Sister; Housekeeping Is Part of 
Homemaking; Good Grooming for 
Good Looks; and Polish Up Your 
Personality. More than 350 illus- 
trations. 

McDermott & Nicnotas $3.48 


ART FOR YOUNG 
AMERICA 


Text and reference book for be- 
ginning high school art classes. 
home economics classes and other 

where art is taught. May serve as 
a basic text for the general art 
course and reading material fi 

English. and history. classes. En 
phasis is on appreciative art ac 
tivities, but includes also man 
suggestions for creative art activi 
ties. 

NICHOLAS ET AL. . . $3.2 


DRAWING & PLANNING 
FOR INDUSTRIAL ARTS 








DRAWING 


, : Thorough, understandable text 
PLANNING book on mechanical drawing 
’ High student interest problems 

such as boats, aircraft, hobbies, 


sports, etc., are related throug] 
out. Covers the application ot 
drawing and planning to wood 
working, metalworking, electric 
ity, graphic arts and cr: ifts. Val 
uable reference for the general 
shon. Illustrations chromahous the 
book. 

PRIRER 2. $3.96 


NEW! PAPER FIGURES 
Photographs throughout the book 
show how to make human and 
animal forms of paper, many 
with moving heads, arms and 
legs. Detailed drawings, simply 
written instructions. Suggestions 
for the children that are basic for 
classroom use 
Pautt & Mirzir. . $2.00 


NEW! DRESS 


Modern approach to clothing for 
high school girls! Shows how to 
make clothes . . . also how to 
shop wisely and well. Emphasizes 
social poise and careful budgeting. 
Over 600 of the newest illustra 
tions for girls. Written in simple, 
direct — 
OERKE 


NEW! PAPER SCULPTURE AND 
CONSTRUCTION 


Covers materials and tools, copying and enlarging 
designs, decorative forms, use of cellophane, papier 
mache’ and newspaper tubes. Also includes chil- 
dren’s classroom work, flags, baskets, dolls, ete. 
Tells how to give paper character. Over 100 illus- 
trations. 

MILLER .. $1.50 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS WOODWORKING 


Covers the make up of design including lines, 
shapes, mass tone, texture and color. Every pro- 
cedure is covered step-by-step from se lecting the 
rough stock to finishing the project. All varieties 
of hand tools and simple machine work are ex- 
plained and illustrated with 508 excellent dia- 
grams and photographs. 











$3.96 











FEIRER $3.12 
SUPPLEMENTARY READERS 
FOR SOCIAL STUDIES 

Breastplate & Buckskin—Tait $2.24 

The World Was Wide—Tait $2.70 
Children’s Art Education— 

Knudsen & Christensen $4.80 
Early Adolescent Art Education— 

Reee Cie be eer taal $4.80 


CHAS. A. BENNETT, Inc. 
7046 Duroc Bldg., Peoria, Illinois 
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A proved, winning plan for your 
Sehool group! You can offer the 
new and astonishingly beautiful 
Sunshine card creations . . . taste- 
fully designed quality cards at 
astonishingly low prices. Your 
class will make hundreds of quick 
sales, BIG PROFITS. There are 
many exclusive Sunshine profit- 
makers, Get your free copy of the 
folder on_ the 
Sunshine Fund 


AMERICANA TILE 





everyday assortment Raising Plan. 
A charming collection Write for yours \y,, 
that is Early Ameri- TODAY! 


can in style; each 
caild makes a most 
colorful wall decora- 
tion 


EUROPE 


20 Countries, 70 Days, $1315 
Summer ‘57 — shorter trip optional 
Europe for Young Adults 
255 Sequoia — Pasadena — California 


SUNSHINE ART STUDIOS, INC. 
Dept. ST-1 
Springfield1, Mass, Pasadena 1, Calif. 

















«e s ’ 
Yours... for the asking 
Be the first in your school to use the new 

material offered by the advertisers in PSJ. 

Watch the advertiser’s own copy because 

sometimes not all the attractive offerings are 


listed in this column. In using the coupon, 
please print your name and address clearly. 


’ 


73. BENNETT Books AND FiLm Strips CaAta- 
Loc of books and film strips with infor- 
mation about industrial education, home 
economics, and arts and crafts fields. 
(Chas. A. Bennett Co., Inc.) 


74. THe Reserve Story, a_ booklet for 
guidance counsellors providing informa- 
tion on the Army Reserve’s special plan 


for young men 17 and 18% years of age. 
(U. S. Army Reserve) 


75. YoU AND THE NEw ArMyY RESERVE, a 
booklet for counsellors with facts about 
the Reserve Forces Act of 1955. (U. S. 
Army Reserve) 


3. Facts about writing short paragraphs 
for profit. (Benson Barrett) 


7. LEATHERCRAFT CATALOG, a 64-page cata- 
log of materials and equipment used in 
the making of purses, billfolds, and 
other “You-Do-It” kits for personal and 
household products. (Tandy Leather 
Company) 


8. Funp Raitsinc Plan for Schools and 
Organizations includes samples on ap- 
proval of greeting card box assortments, 
folder, and complete details of money- 
making plan for schools and organiza- 
tions. (Sunshine Art Studios) 


9. Sample of Vintex dish cloth with de- 
tails of a money-making plan which 
school clubs have used for many years. 
(Vine Associates) 


10. New Four-Cotor Map of historic U. S. 
Trails and information of the graded 
corrective reading program of the Amer- 
ican Adventure Series. (Wheeler Pub- 
lishing Company) 


38. FuULL-cOLOR BROCHURE showing new 
Classmate line of classroom furniture in 
Diploma Blue and Classday Coral. 
(American Seating Company) 


49. BrocHure on Summer Study in Europe 
in the fields of education, history, art, 
music, sociology, languages, journalism, 
to satisfy “in-service” credit require- 
ments. Cost $495 and up. (Study 
Abroad) 


61. Crass Report. Planned as a series of 
typical pupil reports about coal and its 
use in everyday life. For intermediate 
grades. One copy to a teacher. Class 
quantity may be ordered after examina- 
tion. (National Coal Association) 


62. CaTaLoc of name brand merchandise 
which may be ordered at wholesale 
price. Diamonds, jewelry, watches, house- 
wares, appliances, and other items 
listed. (Watson Sales Company) 


77. Hawa Arr VACATION FOLDERS contain 
itineraries of Hawaiian vacation plan- 
ning. For educators only. (United Air 
Lines) 

78. AvIATION TEACHING Alps FOLDER out- 


lines classroom materials available with- 
out charge. (United Air Lines) 


Air VACATION Fo.pers de- 
available. (United 


79. CALIFORNIA 
tail low-cost 
Air Lines) 


tours 


81. You Can PusttisH Your Book. A 32- 
page illustrated brochure which con- 


tains information about publishing, pub- 
licity, sales for every writer. (Exposi- 
tion Press) 





State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
Dept. B—307 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


73. 74. 1S. 3 G 
61. 62. 77. 


Subeebitk 5 SPOKE SLE SOI 


School Name 
School Address 
City 


Enrolment: 





USE THIS COUPON 


Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity desired where 
more than one copy is available. 3¢ is enclosed for each number circled. 


Available in 
school year of 
1956-57 only 


8. 9. 10. 38. 49. 
78. 79. 81. 


Grade 


, Pennsylvania 
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SIGHTSEEING WITH INSIGHT 


England, Holland, Belgium, France, 
Luxembourg, Germany, Switzerland, 
Italy, Spain and Gibraltar. Full 8 
weeks tour. $1295 by “name” ships. 
$1490 by Pan American “Clippers.” 
5th successful year of professionally 
planned, University sponsored Euro- 
pean summer travel for students, 
teachers and interested adults. Aca- 
demic and teacher’s credits optional. 
Write for folder. 


MIAMI UNIVERSITY 
sate Abt sania 


Oxford 12, Ohio 
». Short paragraphs! 
You don’t have to be a trained author to 
make money writing. Hundreds now mak- 
ing money every day on short paragraphs. 
I tell you what to write, where and how to 
sell; and supply big lists of editors who buy 
from beginners. Lots of small checks in a 
hurry bring cash that adds up quickly. No 


tedious study. Write to sell, right away. 
Send for free facts. 


BENSON BARRETT 


Dept. 160-Y, 7464 N. Clark St., Chicago 26, Ill. 

















PTA’S — SCHOOL GROUPS 


FOR 








PROFITS ¢ ) | 
| SELL VINTEX PRODUCTS | 


Schools all over the country are piling up BIG 
TREASURIES by selling the Vintex top quality 
nationally known household cloths. Choice of 10 
items—money back guarantee. Write for full 
details and sample dish cloth to: 


VINE ASSOCIATES, BEVERLY 28 ,N.J. 


Serving notional organizations for over 30 yeors 




















“HOW TO TOOL 
LEATHER” 
SPECIAL OFFER 


TEACHERS: As an introductory 
offer, Tandy will send you the 50¢ 
Instruction Book: "The Fundamen- 








ere 


tals of Leather Carving", 16 pages of easy step-by-step 
instruction, for only 25¢ postpaid . . . and 
CRAFT CATALOG, chock full of easy- 
to-do Kits and low, low-cost LEATHER 
TANDY LEATHER CO. (since 1919) 
P.0. BOX 791- VI FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
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New Books 








PLtanninc My Future. National Forum 
Guidance Series. 368 pp. Illus. National 
Forum, Publishers, 407 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago 5, Ill. $2.46 


A revised edition of a guidance book for 
any senior high in which vocational and 
career planning is emphasized. It is con- 


sidered especially adapted to grade 11. The 
book embodies total career and life plan- 
ning. In the new edition, sections on timely 
topics such as automation, choosing a col- 
lege, adjusting to the Armed Forces have 
been added. Included late statistical 
data frequently in graph form. Over 100 


are 





BETTER TEACHING 
THROUGH BETTER TEXTBOOKS 
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Teaching Arithmetic is Easy with 


UNDERSTANDING 
ARITHMETIC 


McSWAIN-ULRICH-COOKE— 1956 Copyright 


Step-By-Step Teaching Plan. 

Easy to Read and Understand. 

A Visualized Approach to Help 
Pupils “See” the Processes. 

Abundant Practice and Problems. 


PUPILS’ TEXTS © TEACHERS’ 
PRACTICE BOOKS © ANSWER BOOKS @ 
INDEPENDENT TESTS 


OTHER OUTSTANDING PUBLICATIONS 


The GOOD ENGLISH Series 


SHANE-FERRIS-KEENER—1956 Copyright 


The ROAD TO HEALTH 
GRADES 1—High School 

1957 Copyright 

JONES-MORGAN-MALONEY-LANDIS-SHAW 


GRADES 1-8 


EDITIONS ¢ 


GRADES 2-8 








RIVER FOREST, ILL. 
SUMMIT, N, J. 


PALO ALTO, CALIF. 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


ATLANTA, GA. 





educators have helped to develop the Na- 
tional Forum Guidance Series. 


THe TEACHER’s TREASURE CHEsT. Edited |,y 
Leo Deuel, with Introduction by Bea- 
jamin Fine. 384 pp. Illus. Prentice-Hall. 
$4.95 


What makes a teacher? The complex of 
affection, zest, and wisdom that go into the 
person behind that big desk at the front of 
the room is the theme of this Treasure Chest, 
a new collection of stories and essays by and 
about teachers and teaching. The book in- 
cludes essays by noted educators like Irwin 
Edman and William James; stories by ex- 
teachers like Evan Hunter and Elizabeth 
Gray Vining, and varying views of the 
academic life by plain ex-pupils like Sin- 
clair Lewis, Shirley Jackson, James Thurber, 
J. P. Marquand, and many others. It begins 
with Mary Ellen Chase’s reminiscences 
about her first experience in teaching. In- 
cluded is a poem by Leslie Pinckney Hill, 
former president of the State Teachers Col- 
lege, Cheyney. 


PLANNING STUDENT Activities. F, A. Miller, 
J. H. Moyer, and R. B. Patrick, Profes- 
sors of Education, Pennsylvania State 
University. 668 pp. Prentice-Hall. $5.95 


This guide to student activities examines 
the history and trends of the program, its 
basic function in today’s schools, and _ its 
guiding principles. The authors had two 
major objectives (1) to orient the reader 
to the area of the co-curriculum, and (2) 
to collect, summarize, and share best prac- 
tices which represent these theories and 
principles in action. To achieve their first 
objective, they made a study of current 
literature and conducted two national sur- 
veys. They approached their second objec- 
tive by means of a nation-wide survey of 
best practices. The desired data was at- 
tained by two four-page questionnaires. 


TeacHinc iN America. Forty-Third An- 
nual Schoolmen’s Week Proceedings. 
Edited by Frederick C. Gruber. 246 pp. 
University of Pennsylvania Press. $2 

A sampling of the papers delivered at 

the Forty-third Schoolmen’s Week held in 
April, 1956. The subjects of the papers 
cover not only the general problems faced 
by our teachers and schools but specific 
matters relating to elementary and secondary 
education as well as to school administra- 
tion. 


Books Received 


Barnes & Noble, Inc., 105 Fifth Ave., New 

York 3, N. Y.: 

Business ENGLISH AND HANDBOOK OF 
GRAMMAR AND Usace. College Outline 
Series. J. H. Janis, E. J. Kilduff, and 
H. R. Dressner. $1.75 

Concrete AND Masonry. Emanuele Stieri. 
$1.75 

Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 

Columbia University, New York City: 

Stupy Type or Reapinc Exercises. Re- 
vised Edition. Ruth Strang. $0.80. 
Teacher’s Manual 
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a LITERATURE 
| FOR HIGH -SCHOOLS 
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ty LITERATURE OF ADVENTURE A top-notch literature program into which 
eerie has been built a program for developing 
egins n 7 and extending reading skills. 
=. LITERATURE OF ACHIEVEMENT § g 


. In- 


Hil, § LITERATURE OF AMERICA Dramatic in appearance and thoroughly 


Col. ff readable, these books are ideally suited to 
promote enjoyment in good reading. Teach- 


iller, LITERATURE OF ENGLAND ers’ Handbooks 
‘ofes- 
oo Send for full information. 
“ 


fox G [ N N A N D C O M PA N Y 72 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
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m Coming tn January! the series that talks with children-- 
by THE SHELDON BASIC READING SERIES 











ngs. 
pp. by Wm. D. Sheldon, Queenie B. Mills, Mary C. Austin, Robt. A. McCracken 
) 
me Here is a new reading series for grades 1-8 with a wealth of fresh, new material that 
| in talks with children at their individual experience level. The entire series—books, activ- 
pers ity books, and Teachers’ Editions—is based upon extensive research and the authors’ 
iced long experience in the field of reading. Numerous features that have been praised by 
cific pre-publication reviewers include two types of readiness programs, the activities sug- 
lary gested by many of the stories, the built-in Diagnostic Tests designed especially for 
tra- the Sheldon Series by Dr. Sheldon, the unique senior pre-primer, and the freshness of 
the material in the stories, poems, and plays. 
Children love “to do” with 
Jew EXPLORING SCIENCE-the science doing series for grades 1-6 
ate by Walter A. Thurber 
ve In EXPLORING SCIENCE, every page sets the stage for pupil action. This series con- 
7” tains hundreds of original, easy-to-do experiments that can be performed by your pupils 
A with equipment of little or no cost. Top-notch guidance in Teachers’ Editions. 
eri. 


i ALLYN AND BACON, INC. 


Re- Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 
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J. B. Lippincott Co., 333 W. Lake St., Chi- 


cago 6, Ill.: 


MoperN FarMinc. Second Edition. R. W. 


Roberts, C. L. Angerer, J. L. 
and R. W. Gregory 
Philosophical Library, 15 E. 40th St., New 
York 16, N. Y.: 
DICTIONARY OF 
Winick. $10 
EDUCATION AND 
Harry Giles. $3 


ANTHROPOLOGY. Charles 


HumMAN- Motivation. 


Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17; N.. ¥.s 


Tests FOR THE PEopLe Govern. Laurence 
G. Paquin and Marian D. Irish. $0.48 


The Pennsylvania 
State University 


1957 
Summer Sessions 





Moses, 


<> 





Wheeler Publishing Co., 161 E. Grand Ave., 
Chicago 11, Ill.: 
PoRTUGEE PHILLIPS AND THE FIGHTING 
Sioux. The American Adventure Series. 
A. M. Anderson. Emmett A. Betts, Edi- 
tor. For retarded readers, Level <A, 
Grades 2-4 
World Book Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson 5, New 
York: 
FORECASTING JUVENILE DELINQUENCY. Sup- 
plement to the Manual of Directions 


for KD Proneness Scale and Check List. 
W. C. Kvaraceus 





Diversified programs of 


graduate and under- 


graduate study, with num- 
erous courses designed 


especially for in-service 


C2 ICRP 
inter- 
Session 
June 10 to 


June 28 


teachers who wish 
vance their professional prep- 
aration under the direction of 


to ad- 


staff members who understand 


the practical problems of Penn- 


sylvania's schools. 


Main 
Summer 
Session 


Workshops, seminars, institutes, and 
conferences dealing with significant 
current problems. 


Comfortable climate, excellent living 
accommodations, and moderate in- 
structional fees combine to make 
Penn State ideal for summer study 
and recreation. 


July 1 to 
August 10 


Post- 
Session 


August 12 to 
August 30 


UNIVERSITY PARK, 


PENNSYLVANIA 
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Director of Summer Sessions 
Room 102 Burrowes Building 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
STATE UNIVERSITY 


University Park, 
Pennsylvania 


Pertinent Pamphlets 


SoLvinc PRoBLEMs OF PROBLEM CHILDREN. 
Jack W. Birch, Director of Special Edu- 
cation, Pittsburgh, and E. H. Stullken, 
Public School Publishing Co., Bloom- 
ington, Ill. 

This booklet gives help for teachers who 
have maladjusted and disturbed children in 
regular classrooms. It discusses the needs 
of maladjusted and disturbed children and 
how school systems provide for them. |: 
talks about the characteristics of especiall; 
successful teachers. Then there are sections 
on the primary grade years, the intermediate 
grade years, the junior high, and the senior 
high years. 


National Education Association 
READING IN THE HicH ScHooLt. What Re- 
search Says to the Teacher Series. De 
partment of Classroom Teachers and 
American Educational Research As- 
sociation. $0.25 
RESEARCH NEEDS IN TRAFFIC SAFETY Ent 
cATION. What Can You Do? A Question- 
naire Survey Prepared by the Research 
Division for the National Commission 
on Safety Education. $0.50 
SALARIES PAip AND SALARY PRACTICES IN 
UNIVERSITIES, COLLEGES, AND JUNIOR 
CoLieces, 1955-56. Research Bulletin, 
October, 1956. Research Division. $0.50 
THe ScuHoout Bett. National Magazines, 
Radio, Television, and the Press Report 
on Today’s Schools. National School 
Public Relations Association. $0.20 
The above publications may be secured 
from the National Education Association, 
1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, 
DC. 


U. S. Government 
First INTERIM REPORT TO THE PRESIDENT. 
The President’s Committee on Education 
Beyond the High School 
Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare 
A Directory oF 3,300 16 mM. Fitm Li- 
BRARIES. $0.70 
ExtraActass ACTIVITIES in Aviation, Photo- 
graphy, Radio for Secondary School 
Pupils. $0.25 
FEDERAL Funps For Epucation, 1954-55 
and 1955-56. $0.60 
Statistics OF HIGHER EpUCATION: Fac- 
ULTY, STUDENTS, AND DecREES, 1953-54. 
Chapter 4, Section 1. Biennial Survey 
of Education in the United States, 1952- 
54. $0.45 
TEACHERS OF CHILDREN 
TIALLY SEEING. $0.30 
TEACHERS OF CHILDREN WHO ARE BLIND. 
$0.40 


These publications may be secured from 


Wuo Are Par- 


the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D:-€. 


Wooprow Witson CENTENNIAL, 1856-1956. 
Handbook of Information and Sug- 
gestions. Woodrow Wilson Centennial 
Celebration Commission, Interior Bldg., 
Washington 25, D. C. 
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Water G. CLARK, superintendent 
of Tioga County schools, retired on 
October 15. Walter W. Swimley, as- 
sistant superintendent, is serving as 
acting county superintendent. 


Ropert W. Cope, supervising prin- 
cipal of the Joint Consolidated School 
District, Schwenksville, reports that 
their 31-year-old Jointure will become 
a Union School District on July 1, 
1957. At their recent election, the 
voters of Schwenksville Borough, Per- 
kiomen Township, and Lower Fred- 
erick Township approved this change 
by substantial majorities. This will be 
the first Union District in Montgomery 
County, says Mr. Cope, just as 31 years 
ago it was one of the first Joint Dis- 
tricts to be formed in the county. 


LawRENCE G. DERTHICK has been 
appointed Federal Commissioner of 
Education by President Eisenhower. 
Doctor Derthick was chosen to succeed 
Samuel M. Brownell who resigned 
September 1 to become superintendent 
of the schools of Detroit, Michigan. 
Doctor Derthick is now superintendent 
of schools in Chattanooga, Tennessee. 


ELMER B. CortTreLt of Camp Hill 
retired in November as coordinator 
of health, physical, and recreation edu- 
cation in the Department of Public 
Instruction. Doctor Cottrell has been 
with the Department since 1947. 


Ricuarp H. Ginericu, principal of 
the James Buchanan High School, 
Mercersburg, since 1952, has resigned 
that position to take a similar post at 


the Annville-Cleona High School. 


HERBERT Bryan of New Oxford has 
been appointed to the Bureau of 
School District Organization and as- 
sistant director of the Regional School 
Service Survey in the Department of 
Public Instruction. He had been ad- 
ministrative assistant in the Lower 
Adams Joint School System in Adams 
County. 

WituiaM L. Cooper of Beaver has 
been named to the job of industrial 
education supervisor in the Bureau of 
Curriculum Administration in the De- 
partment of Public Instruction. 


ArTHUR O. Horn, principal of Mc- 


JANUARY, 1957 


Keesport Technical High School, will 
fill the unexpired term of the late Leo 
A. Travis as superintendent of Mc- 
Keesport schools. 


SHERIDAN Stroup, former elemen- 
tary supervisor of the Shannock Valley 
Union schools in Armstrong County, 
is the new supervising principal of 
the Emporium Area Joint schools. 


CuHartes E. Davis, principal of the 
Shippensburg Area Senior High School, 
has accepted a position in the Depart- 
ment of Education at the State Teach- 
ers College, Shippensburg. 





NEW HORIZONS IN TEACHING 


Hoping this proves interesting and useful to you 








“Space Tour” Project 


With outer space, the Moon and Mars such exciting subjects for 
today’s young people, your class may be thrilled with the prospect of 
conducting this Rocket Ship Expedition through space 


This Space Tour was a 5th and 6th 
grades project. Class took about 
4 months studying up on various 
phases necessary for such an interplanetary 
trip. Actual props took only about a week. 


The universe was suspended from classroom 
ceiling. Murals, planet models, rocket ship, 
big telescope, relief map of Mars were devel- 
oped by groups specializing within the class. 


As Space Tour is within realm of possi- 
bility during lifetime of present day school 
children, whole school took an interest and 
came, upon invitation, at specified times to 
classroom “‘when rocket ship blasted off from 
space station.” Each blast off was accom- 
« “ ° »” 
panied by great roar and “true to life” sound 


For quick, little energy boost! 


The bit of sweet in delicious Wrigley’s Spearmint 

flavor gives you a ready little lift. Always 
refreshes and satisfies, yet is not rich or filling 
and chewing helps ease tension. Try it tonight. 


effects (tape recording). One member of 
class with flashlight came intermittently close 
to rocket—to show ever present danger of 
comet collision. 


Announcer in a space helmet, sat in ship 
(door open) and broadcast to earth listeners 
as rocket traveled its planetary paths. Every 
few million miles were stops at planet stations 
and inhabitants (class) were interviewed. 


“The Moon hasn’t any gravity” the report 
comes in, “‘so it’s difficult to land and stand.” 
Craters of Moon are described and the tem- 
perature given as “200 degrees below Zero.” 
“A day here at Mars is 24 hours, 37 minutes.” 
“Facts about Saturn are mystifying as some 
people are of the false belief men ride around 


in rings on bicycles.” 
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A modern 
Social Studies Program 


building understanding 
of human society 
and the world 





MAN’S WAYS AND TIMES 
History for grades 3-6 


WAYS OF OUR LAND 

OLD WAYS AND NEW WAYS 
NEW WAYS IN THE NEW WORLD 
WORLD WAYS 


COMPLETE 
UNIT STUDY GUIDES 





MAN IN HIS WORLD 
Geography for grades 4-7 


OUR BIG WORID 

THE AMERICAN CONTINENTS 
OLD WORLD LANDS 

A WORLD VIEW 


WORKBOOKS 
AND COMPLETE 
TEACHER’S GUIDES 


Silver Burdett 





COMPANY 


MORRISTOWN, NEW JERSEY 





Representatives: 
THOMAS W. HUNDERMARK 
KNUTE L. JOHNSON 
GLENN E. WOLFE 


ay 








CuesTeR B. Dissincer, formerly 
county superintendent of Pike County, 


is now serving as executive director of | 


the Polk County, Florida, unit of the 
American Cancer Society. 

Mary E. Giuuespte, for 27 years the 
chairman of Lebanon Valley College’s 
Department of Music, has been granted 
a release, for reasons of health, from 
her administrative position, according 
to Frederic K. Miller, president. Miss 
Gillespie will continue to teach music. 
Robert W. Smith, associate professor, 
has been named acting chairman of the 
department for the remainder of the 
1956-57 year. 

Maurice E. Trusat of Williamsport 
has been appointed to the position of 
curriculum planning specialist in the 
Department of Public Instruction. 


Index to Advertisers 


Adams Teachers Agency ............ 224 
Allyn and Bacon, Inc. eka. gone 
American Book (o............:...... 194 
American Seating Co. . Inside back cover | 
Audio-Visual Drawing Program ..... 212 | 
Baltimore Teachers Agency .... . 224 | 
Bennett, Charles A., Co., Inc. ....... 216 | 

PRBUSORTRANNONE sey eis 5 eta Sul ais Ra 
Bryant Teachers Bureau, Inc. .... - 224 

| Central Teachers Agency .. ze § 224 

| Department of the Army .. 193 

| Educators Mutual Insurance Co. ..... 196 | 
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De eS era See 217 | 
Exposition Press ..... oe std ets ee 
Fisk Teachers Agency ............ 224 

Bee CASTE. +1 00 GR ere gn Ran : 219 

| Great American Teachers Agency .. 224 
Knight Tours ... Sg Sr eee Sv, 212 
Kurtz Bros. san 212 
Laidlaw Bros. . ene 218 
Miami University .. +. . ere 
National Coal Assn. .. Beh ot- 197 
National Education Association, 

Division of Travel ........ 222 
New Jersey Teachers’ Agency ee. 
Penns Valley Publishers, Inc. ....... 210 
Pennsylvania State University ....... 220 
Pittsburgh Teachers Bureau ...... . 224 
Rand, MeNally & Co, .......0 0052.5: . “2s 
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| State Teachers Colleges ........ Back cover 

| Strahan Teacher Agency .......... 224 
Study Abroad: ...0..5.0. 5 eee ee 
Sunshine Art Studios, Inc. ....... . save 
Tandy Industries: ..0.....+.. Pate 7 
Teachers Placement Service ...... 224 
Teachers Protective Mutual Life 

TRIRWRON CORO 65-6 s/o Fa cote Shane ices 222 
Temple University (Study Tours) : BI6 


Temple University 

(Summer Sessions) ... Inside front cover 
Uinibed CAstentOs . 2. 5 ov wee boa 'an 215 
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Washington National Insurance Co. .. 212 | 


Watnen Sales 0: 5. on oes ee ~ 
Wheeler Publishing Co. ......... 214, 223 | 
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UNITED STATES @ CANADA @ ALASKA 


NEA TOURS 


YOUR MAGIC CARPET 
TO FAR-AWAY PLACES 





GROUP AND 
INDEPENDENT TRAVEL 


ACADEMIC CREDIT 


For itineraries and 
other information write 


Division of Travel Service 

Department P 

National Education Association 

1201 16th St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


WEST INDIES © HAWAII © MEXICO @ CENTRAL AMERICA @# ROUND THE WORLD 








SOUTH AMERICA® EUROPE @ AFRICA 


IT’S NON-CANCELLABLE! 









b 
TPM’S NEW 
INDIVIDUAL 
TEACHERS SPECIAL 
ACCIDENT & SICKNESS POLICY 
WITH OPTIONAL 
HOSPITAL - NURSE-IN-HOME 
INCIDENTAL AND 
SURGICAL EXPENSE RIDERS 
OFFERS... 


“TAILOR-MADE” 
BUDGET PROTECTION 


Ages 18 to 60 

NON-CANCELLABLE and 

GUARANTEED RENEWABLE 
To Age 65 


For Teachers ... 


For Teachers Special Brochure Write: 
Teachers Protective Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 
Box 597 — Lancaster, Pa. 

** — Serving Teachers Since 1912 “7 
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Necrology 


Etta H. McVaut, Enola, retired, 
teacher in Clinton County and West 
Fairview, October 31 


Mrs. ANNA GREEN SHOEMAKER, 81, 
Philadelphia, retired school teacher, 
November 4 


EpwarRD M. TwitMyer, headmaster, 
Pennsylvania School for the Deaf, 
October 6 


James H. Lewis, teacher in the voca- 
tional school in the McKeesport 
school district for 26 years, July 21 


Mrs. ExizABeTH Coucu, McDonald, 
teacher for 24 years in West Alle- 
gheny joint school district and the 
Champion School, before her retire- 
ment in 1954, August 13 


BeRTHA Curry, teacher for 44 years 
in Stowe Township, Allegheny 
County, and in Washington County 
before her retirement in 1951, Oc- 


tober 4 


JASON SNYDER, mathematics teacher in 
Wilkinsburg High School, April 1 


GreorceE B. REIsse, former principal of 


Cramp school, Philadelphia, retired , 


in 1950 after 50 years of service, 
November 8 


Joun Morris, teacher at Forty Fort 
High School for 25 years, Novem- 
ber 18 

Harry L. ELper, physics teacher and 
faculty manager of athletics at 
Swissvale High School, November 
17 

Mrs. JANE Brostus, teacher in Craf- 
ton, November 22 

Water E. LyKens, teacher in Birds- 
boro schools for 21 years before his 
retirement last spring, November 23 


ErrrE MAcMIL.ian, former teacher at 
Old Allegheny and South Hills High 
Schools, Pittsburgh, December 1 


Joun M. Prokop, elementary teacher 
in Summerhill Township, Cambria 
County, schools for the past six 
years, November 13 


Mrs. EvizaBeTH H. Cowner, teacher 
for 32 years in the Centre County 
elementary schools, 23 of which were 
in the Sandy Ridge elementary 
schools, before her retirement in 


1949, October 31 


Victor MARIANI, member of the 
faculty of Roxborough High School, 
Philadelphia 


JANUARY, 1957 


Calendar 

February 15-20—AASA_ Convention, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 

March 22-23—Conference of Pa. 
School Counselors Assn., Milton Her- 
shey School, Hershey 

March 29-30—National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics, 35th An- 
nual Meeting, Philadelphia 

April 4—NEA Centennial Birthday 
Party 

April 5-6—Twelfth Annual Eastern 
Pa. School Library Conf., State 
Teachers College, Millersville 

April 6—Kastern Conf., Pa. Business 
Educators Assn., Wilkes College, 
Wilkes-Barre 

April 11—Northwestern Pa. Council 
for Social Studies, 9th Annual Conf., 
State Teachers College, Edinboro 

April 12-13—College of Home Eco- 
nomics Spring Week-End, Pennsyl- 
vania State University 

April 13—Western Conf., Pa. Business 
Educators Assn., Joint Senior High 
School, Kittanning 

April 21-26—ACEI Study Conf., Los 
Angeles, California 

April 23-27—International Conf., In- 





ternational Council for Exceptional 
Children, NEA, Pittsburgh 

April 27—Pa. State Junior Classical 
League Conv., Newville 

May 3-4—PFTA Convention, State 
Teachers College, East Stroudsburg 

June 25-29—National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Prof. Stand- 
ards, Mayflower Hotel, Washington, 
D. C. 

June 30-July 6—Centennial Conven- 
tion, National Education Associa- 
tion, Philadelphia 

July 21-25—Thirty-Fourth Annual 
Superintendents and Principals Con- 
ference, Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity 

August 11-16—Local Branch Work- 
shop, Penn Hall, Chambersburg 

September 27-28—Conference for 
Sponsors of College Student Educa- 
tion Association Units, Allenberry 

September 27-28—Pa. Conf. for the 
Education of Exceptional Children, 
Philadelphia 

October 2-3—Education Congress, 
Harrisburg 

October 17-18—Central-Western Con- 
vention District, Indiana 





Help 
for 
teachers 
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THE 
AMERICAN 
ADVENTURE 


by 
ABiiit’ 


Corrective Reading 





Revised and enlarged (1956) by Dr. Emmett A. Betts, Director, The Betts Reading Clinic, Haverford, Pa. 


This NEw, revised HANDBOOK 
provides tested methods on: 


e Identifying retarded readers 
e Estimating reading capacity 


e Grouping for corrective reading 


For use with THE AMERICAN ADVEN- 
TURE SERIES. A definite reading program 
presenting five levels of readability begin- 
ning with three popular “starting-level” 


books for low achievers. 


e Developing phonic and thinking skills 


$1.50 per copy postpaid or write for a copy on 30-day approval. 
WHEELER PUBLISHING COMPANY 161 EAST GRAND AVE., CHICAGO 11, DEPT. 19 
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For an 
outstanding 
Language 
Arts 
Program 


World 
Book-Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson 
New York 


A. F. Zerbe and Harold G. Singley 
Pennsylvania Representatives 
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Y T M. A. BRYANT 
BR AN Teachers Bureau THOS. B. R. BRYANT 
1025 Witherspoon Bldg. 
W. G. GREULICH 
a lige ap PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
senate Lon WRITE — PHONE — VISIT PEnnypacker 5-1223 


School and College Positions Listed Throughout the Year 


From Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, New Jersey, New York—39th Year 

















TEACHERS—wWe are all aware of the demand for teachers. However, without 
proper guidance, you may make a wrong move which will prove inconvenient 
and costly. Why not put your future in the hands of an old established agency of 
recognized merit, a member of 

National Association of Teachers Agencies 


Register now with CENTRAL TEACHERS AGENCY Est. 1913 


Phone CEdar 3-5797 Post Office Box 146, Harrisburg, Penna. 
Visit our office 
Room 12, Cameron Building, 202 Walnut Street. Y, block from the Capitol. 











THE FISK TEACHERS AGENCY 
517-18 Witherspoon Bldg. PHILADELPHIA Walnut and Juniper Sts- 


We offer exceptionally effective placement service in the public schools of 
Eastern Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Delaware. Now is the time to enroll. 


Kingsley { 36 4 Personal Discriminating Service 3 a tiene, Jr. \ Managers 











TEACHERS NEEDED—Elementary—Secondary—College. We have officially listed, 
hundreds of splendid positions. Why not investigate these through us? Our many 
years of experience in placing teachers—over thirty years under the same man- 
agement—give you expert guidance—so important in seeking a position. Write 
immediately. ‘Why put your future in inexperienced hands?” 


GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY 
Established 1880 Successor to THE PENN pagers a 77th Year 
205 NORTH SEVENTH ST., ALLENTOWN, PENN 
Member National Association of Teachers’ lee 








“EXCELLENT POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS” 
NEW JERSEY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
114 North Arlington Ave., East Orange, N. J. 


JERSEY’S FIRST AGENCY 
F. J. Kirst, Mgr. F. D. Donley, President 











PITTSBURGH TEACHERS BUREAU 
$44-994 Union Trust Bldg PITTSBURGH 19, PA. Fifth Ave. & Grant St. 


We have excellent teaching positions available every month of ?_" year. ot 
mentary, high school, college and administrative. In Pa., Ohio, Md., N. Y., J. 
& Del. but also in other states. Enroll now for positions open in Mok i957 and 
through 1957. WRITE—PHONE—VISIT. 


Atlantic 1-5398 Member N.A.T.A. John B. Ritter, Manager 











Excellent Teaching Positions are available 
NEW JERSEY _ steanan teacuer acency 
Stacy-Trent Hotel, Trenton 8, N. J. 


* Dr. Charles J. Strahan, President, 18 years Dep- 

Good Salaries uty Commissioner of Education, 6 years Execu- 

Tenure Pensions tive Secretary, New Jersey Education Association. 
° eas G. EDWARD McCOMSEY, Manager 

Access to Universities “Member National Association Teachers Agencies” 











TEACHERS PLACEMENT SERVICE 
Nation-Wide 
We have calls continuously from every section of the country for teachers. If you 
need a position now or for 1957-1958 or want a better one, we can get it for you. 


1950 LeVeque-Lincoln Tower VERNON M. RIEGEL, Mar. 
Columbus 15, Ohio Phone: CApital 4-2882 
Member National Association Teachers Agencies 


























We have the better positions in William K. Yocum, Manager 











| TEACHERS 
races | BALTIMORE 
ADAM AGENCY | AGENCY 
1341 G St., N.W., Washington a ee ome 
Member NATA—Now in our 18th year. 


A nation wide placement service. We fill positions in 
schools and colleges. Write telling us about yourself. 


ew ORK Fat0 OST NCAnty | | Established 1925 Member N. A. T. A. 
NEW JERSEY $6000 VIRGINIA | | 


516 N. Charles St. Baltimore 1, Md. 


PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL 
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FROM THE AMERICAN SEATING FAMILY 
OF FINE SCHOOL FURNITURE 























Records tell us that students spend over 12,000 hours 
in school, from kindergarten through high school. 
Teachers, as a rule, spend double this amount of time, 
or more, before retirement. During most of this time, 


AMERICAN : students are sitting down. Doesn’t this make school 
SEATING te furniture one of the most important items in education? 


We believe it logically follows that the best designed, 





highest quality furniture is the only kind a school can 
afford to buy. Two good selections that meet these 
16th at Hamilton, Philadelphia 30, Pa. requirements are our CLAssMATE® Unit Table No. 549 
212 Oliver Ave., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. and CLASSMATE Chair No. 540. This combination 
excels for classroom use. It won't solve the teacher 
shortage, but it will help lighten the burdens of our 

overworked teaching staff. 






aa come wm em we wee eee eae ae aac eee ener a nee ea ee et 
SEN D F Oo R re) U R School Desks and Chairs Office, Library and Home Flags 
School Tables Economics Equipment Athletic Goods 
Stadium Chairs Filing and Storage Cabinets Maps and Globes 
¢€ fe) M P L E T E Cc A T A L re) G Auditorium Seating Window Shades Pastes and Inks 
Folding Chairs Laboratory Equipment Office and Library Supplies 
Put our experience to work for you. We offer a Teachers’ Desks and Chairs Chalkboards and Supplies School Papers 
complete line of school supplies. Prompt Church Furniture Duplicating Equipment Art Materials 
delivery from large warehouse stocks. Bleachers Bulletin Boards Primary Materials 


Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 
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COLLEGE SESSIONS—SEPTEMBER TO JUNE 
PRE-SUMMER, SUMMER, AND POST-SUMMER SESSIONS 


The fourteen state teachers colleges confer the Bachelor of Science degree 


in secondary and elementary education. 
The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania issues teachers certificates to all 


graduates of its teachers colleges. 
Each college has a highly qualified and experienced faculty. All of the 


teachers have had public school experience. 
Laboratory schools for practice teaching are operated on all campuses. 
Costs—Board and room $432 for a college year of nine months. Fees vary 


from $115 to $274 per year according to the curriculum selected. 
There is a diversified program of athletic, recreational, social and cultural 


activities. 
All of the colleges provide assistance in the placement of their graduates 


in positions. 
Enter a dedicated profession in a college devoted solely to teaching. 
Summer sessions are especially designed that teachers in service may ad- 


vance their professional preparation. 
Further details and requirements for admission are available from each 


college on request. 





KUTZTOWN 


BWEST CHESTERY 
ICHEYNB 
MILLERSVILLE : 
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KUTZTOWN © Nathan Schaeffer ; 
Auditorium 


